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MONEY. 


BY JAMES A. QUARLES, D.D., LL.D. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


ONEY is the measure of values, just as the foot is the 
measure of length, the gallon of capacity, and the pound 
of weight. It is not necessary to trade, for barter is possible 
without the tangible thing we call money. Yet, in a sense, 
money is ideally necessary to every exchange; that is, there 
must be some ideal standard with which to compare each of the 
two articles before the exchange will be made. The savage 
swapping skins for blankets must place an estimate on each 
skin and on each blanket, as a condition of his deciding how 
many skins he will give for a blanket. Money helps the ex- 
change by furnishing a palpable standard of comparison; and 
the savage says each skin is worth half a dollar and the blanket 
two dollars; and so he gives four of the former for one of the 
latter. 

This is the great, the universal use of money ; a service which 
it can and most frequently does perform without being actually 
employed in the transaction. In this country, on an average, 
over ninety per cent of business transactions are conducted 
without the actual use of money, except as a mere common 
measure for each article exchanged. In London, ninety-nine 
per cent of exchanges dispense with actual money, except as a 
standard of comparison. 

In exceptional cases, and especially for the final settlement of 
balances, the money itself must be used; indeed, the settlement of 
balances is the one great use of actual money. A farmer brings 
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in his produce and sells it to the merchant for ten dollars; he 
then buys from the merchant goods valued at eight dollars ; and 
the merchant gives him two dollars as the balance due. Here 
money is used as a measure of the value of the produce and the 
goods to the amount of eighteen dollars, while as an actual 
medium of exchange only two dollars are used. Usually the 
farmer and merchant will trade together to the amount of a 
hundred or more dollars, and their dealings will continue for 
months; and may at last be settled by an exact balance, no 
money at all being used. 

Thus we see that the chief use of money is to measure values 
for exchange, and that its subordinate use is, as the actual 
medium of exchange, for settling final balances. It is no excep- 
tion to this latter statement, when a farmer sells his butter to a 
family and is at once paid in money ; for, as in every other case 
when the actual money is used, the whole sum in this instance is 
the balance due the farmer, the family giving him nothing else 
in exchange. 

As the fundamental function of money is to measure values, it 
is manifest that money itself must have value; for a standard 
must have that which it is used to estimate. A foot must have 
length to measure length; and a pound, weight to measure 
weight. It is primarily essential then that money must possess 
value. 

What is value? It is aservice that can be exchanged. Air 
is useful to the highest degree; capable of rendering an indis- 
pensable service; and yet it cannot be exchanged, and therefore 
has no value. Utility is capacity to gratify human desire, and 
may, aS we have seen in air, exist entirely apart from value. 
Exceptions aside, it is labor which gives value to a utility. Air 
would be valuable were it necessary to work for it; and so 
would water. Utility remaining the same, value varies as a 
rule with labor. Money then must not only have utility, but it 
must possess value given to it by labor; and be valuable in pro- 
portion to the labor necessary to produce it. 

A measure should be constant. The foot, the pound, the gallon 
are always and everywhere the same; if not, confusion and in- 
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justice will result. It is equally desirable, indeed it is more so, 
that money should not vary in value. The other measures are 
limited in their application; while money measures practically 
everything. Tampering with the money measure is therefore a 
greater evil than even false balances would be. Value, how- 
ever, is not a sensible thing like length and weight, which can 
be regulated with infinitesimal exactness. It is made up of 
human desire and human labor; both of which are compara- 
tively hard to determine with nicety. 

As money is to measure all values, it must necessarily be 
something which every trader desires; that is, a thing uni- 
versally desired. This will naturally result from the very fact 
that the article chosen is to be used for money; that is, the 
selection and use of gold as money will tend to make every one 
desire to have gold. But value depends as well on labor as on 
utility; and this demands that money shall represent, as far as 
possible, a fixed quantity and quality of human effort. Here 
lies the difficulty in the way of securing mathematical exact- 
ness. There is probably no article whose production year after 
year requires exactly the same kind and degree of labor, and is 
therefore a constant measure of value, or a perfect money. We 
are forced to use that article which is known to possess this 
quality to the largest degree. 

But constancy of value, paradoxical as it may seem, demands 
elasticity. Anengine to draw atrain at the uniform speed of 
thirty miles an hour must be able to put forth more force on the 
upgrades than on the declines or levels. It is very easy to fix 
the dollar as the measure of value, and to determine that a dollar 
shall be 25.8 grains of coined gold and 412.5 grains of coined 
silver, both nine tenths fine; this can be done with mathemati- 
cal precision. It is possible, though not probable, that it may 
require the same amount of labor year after year to produce 
25.8 grains of coined gold. It is, however, not the single 
dollar, which is alone the measure of value, as it is the single 
foot or the single gallon. A multiplication of pound weights 
has no effect on the accuracy of the pound as a measure of 
weight. It is otherwise with the dollar, for value depends upon 
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supply in its relation to demand. If there is a meager supply 
of dollars and the demand is great, the dollar will rise in value, 
and vice versi. Were the demand constant and the supply 
steady, all would go well; the demands of trade, however, 
vary; and the number of dollars also varies. The problem is to 
make the one vary as the other, so that the money shall be a 
constant measure of value. 

As money is the measure of values, and as a measure must be 
constant in order to avoid confusion and wrong, it is manifest 
that, unless two or more things can be found whose variations 
shall correspond, the standard money article must be single. A 
child can see that all the foot measures must be exactly equal; 
it is more necessary that every dollar shall have the same value 
as every other dollar. Experience demonstrates that no two 
things, which are independent of each other, correspond in 
value with each other at a fixed ratio for any length of time. 
Take wheat and corn, lead and iron, glass and china, cotton and 
wool, or any other two articles, and it will be found that their 
relative values will vary from any ratio which may be assumed. 
This is true because the two elements of value, desire and labor, 
are liable to frequent and irregular fluctuations with reference 
to any two articles. For some reason, the demand for one 
article may largely increase beyond that for the other; and, at 
the same time, it may happen that the labor necessary for its 
production may be greater. There cannot, therefore, be a 
double measure or a double standard; and, as a fact, there 
never has been. If the attempt is made to use two, one or the 
other will prevail according to circumstances; and usually it 
will be the poorer of the two, while dishonest traders will 
attempt to vary according as they are buyers or sellers. 

We are told that Abraham weighed to Ephron ‘four hun- 
dred shekels of silver current money with the merchant.’’ 
Money must be current; we call it currency. This fact has 
already been indicated, but we call special attention to it as one 
of fundamental importance. The people might agree to use 
almost anything as money; as at different times and places 
they have used a score or more of articles for the purpose. The 
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thing used has often been quite unsuitable, such as oxen, tea, 
bullets, shells, tobacco, etc.; but no article has ever performed 
the functions of money, however poorly, which was not at the 
time current, or a thing desired. This grows out of the nature 
of money as value measuring values; for a value must have in 
it the element of desirableness. As there have been so many 
different things used as money, it has resulted, from the prin- 
ciple we are now considering, that all the less desirable articles 
have been eliminated, and that progressive man is agreeing to 
use that thing for money which enlightened experience teaches 
him, all things considered, is the best. 

It is but another phase of the last thought, that money should 
be as wniversal as trade. Provincial restriction has been the rule 
in the traffic of the past. The civilized races have not yet been 
able to throw off their shackles. Great Britain has led the van 
and now for more than a generation has enjoyed the benefits of 
free trade. The other nations are slow to follow her excellent 
example, and the practical politician still scouts the theory of 
Adam Smith as a visionary vagary of the doctrinaire. The tariff 
reformer of our own country is frightened at the ghost of free 
trade, and is not able to go beyond a tariff for revenue with in- 
cidental protection. As surely, however, as the race advances 
in intelligence and virtue, so surely will the day come when 
national boundaries will no longer restrict traffic, but trade will 
be as free between nations as it is now between individuals. That 
is the ideal condition of commerce. To complete the picture, 
the money used will be international, cosmopolitan. We are 
slowly moving in that direction. The civilized nations are com- 
ing to an agreement as to the article which should constitute the 
world’s standard money ; and it is no longer chimerical to look 
forward to the time when the money of the world will be the 
same wherever the ship, the railroad, or the balloon shall carry 
merchant or merchandise. Those who remember the inconveni- 
ences of our ante bellum provincial money, issued by state banks, 
and contrast it with our present currency, good the nation over, 
can realize the blessing of a universal as opposed to a local money. 

Finally, money should not only be valuable, constant, elastic, 
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single, current, and universal, in order that it may best discharge 
its functions as a measure of values and a medium of exchange ; 
but it should also be legal. Two mistakes are made here. The 
first and greatest by those who assert that it is the stamp of the 
government which makes money ; that its fiat will make slips of 
paper, money. This contradicts the fundamental principle, that 
every measure must have the quality it measures. If money is 
the measure of values, as it undoubtedly is, then nothing can be 
good money or discharge its fundamental function unless it is 
itself a real value, a standard value. It is not possible for bits 
of paper to measure values ; for the piece with a thousand dollars 
stamped on it is not a whit more valuable than that with one 
dollar on it; that is, it costs no more labor to produce it. The 
truth which underlies the fiat money delusion is, that the credit 
of the country, backed by its immense resources, is a mighty 
financial power, just as Rothschild’s paper is worth its face in 
the world’s market, because his wealth of values lies back of it ; 
so it is with the issues of a strong and prosperous government. 
It is, however, just as easy for Queen Victoria to cure scrofula 
by her touch, as it is for her to give value by a mere stamp to a 
piece of worthless paper; in order to be valuable, the govern- 
ment must put upon the paper its promise to pay, and then the 
paper represents the value of the government’s readiness to pay, 
and so may be at par, or only thirty-five cents on the dollar, as 
our national greenbacks were in 1864. 

The other and more harmless mistake is the assertion that the 
government has no agency in the matter of money, except to 
certify and authenticate the amount of the precious metals in 
each coin. It does this, but it should do more. It is the prov- 
ince of government to supervise contracts and to see that they 
are enforced. Most frequently this is done by the required pay- 
ment of money. This makes it necessary that the government 
shall determine what is the legal money, the tender or payment 
of which is a fulfilment of the contract. It ought to go without 
saying, that every wise government makes the current commer- 
cial money the lawful tender for the payment of debts. 

At the close of this brief statement of the cardinal principles 
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concerning money, it is well to remember that, while we some- 
times say, money is necessarily a value; it is not possible there 
can be two money standards ; and that money must be current, 
these words, ‘‘necessarily,’’ ‘‘ possible,’ ‘‘ must,’”’? are to be 
taken relatively, not absolutely. Money itself is not necessary, 
and therefore none of its qualities are ; all that is meant is, that 
these statements are true of the best money, of money that per- 
fectly serves the purpose of an exact measure of values. Such 
a money the world has never had, and probably never will; but 
a progressive people strives ever to reach ideal conditions. 
THE BEST MONEY. 

We shall now apply these principles to the settlement of cer- 
tain practical financial questions that are of current interest. 

It was said above that the world has never had a perfect 
money. It is amusing to us now to read of the various articles 
which have been used for this purpose. The most curious is 
perhaps the fact that animals have been so used. Homer tells us 
that the Greeks made oxen the medium of exchange; and the 
Latins did the same thing, as their word for money is a deriva- 
tion from that for cattle. As other examples of animal money, 
we may mention codfish, beaver skins, leather, cowry shells, and 
the shells of periwinkles and clams. 

Vegetables have also been used as currency. Cakes of tea in 
India, the bark of the mulberry in China, and tobacco in Vir- 
ginia exemplify this. 

There are several conclusive objections to any organic sub- 
stance, either animal or vegetable, as a material money ; it is 
enough to observe that organism suggests disorganization, and 
thus the money perishes. 

The mineral world has been the usual source from which the 
various other articles used as money have been taken : electrum 
in Asia Minor, tin in ancient England, Italy, and in the United 
States, beads in Africa and America, salt in Abyssinia, copper 
in Greece, nails in Scotland, lead in Burmah, iron in Sparta, 
bullets in Massachusetts, platinum in Russia, nickel and zinc in 
the United States, and silver and gold in all civilized lands. 

The fact that gold and silver have been regarded as the most 
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proper material for money by the most enlightened nations, in 
every period of human history, is a strong presumptive proof 
of their excellence as such. Their beauty, imperishability, con- 
stancy, and sameness in value, preciousness, impressibility, and 
divisibility without loss, all commend them as the most desirable 
articles so far known to be made the measure of values and the 
medium of exchange. 
BIMETALLISM. 

The consideration of the comparative claims of silver and 
gold suggests the first great financial issue which we shall dis- 
cuss, that of bimetallism. Confusion and mistake have arisen 
here by failing to discriminate the two great functions of money. 

1. Looking at it as the measure of values, there seems hardly 
room for argument against the position of the single standard 
theory. A double standard would appear to be almost a math- 
ematical impossibility ; it is not that, however, but it is a phys- 
ical improbability of the highest degree. That is, it is in the 
highest degree improbable that gold and silver will for any 
length of time continue to sustain to each other the same ratio 
of value. We know as a fact that for several centuries back, 
since their relations to each other have been recorded, they have 
constantly fluctuated. Value, as desire and effort, is ever vary- 
ing as to any two products we may compare with each other ; 
and silver and gold are by no means an exception.* Since 1687 
their ratios have varied between 1 to 14.14 and 1 to 33. Soa 
double standard means two different standards. Is this desir- 
able? To be sure, so long as the variations are slight, it makes but 
little practical difference; but when they part company so widely 
and so rapidly as they have done in the last twenty years, it becomes 
a serious question. Having a double standard is just as unwise 
as to have two kinds of length or weight measures; it is as much 
so as to have two scales for a thermometer, one but little affected, 
if at all, by the changes of temperature, and the other almost as 
much so as the mercury itself. 


* Silver, in its relative commercial value to gold, has varied greatly at different 
times since the two metals were first used for coins. In the days of Abraham, the 
patriarch, it was 8 to 1; B. C., 1000, it was 12 tol; B.C., 500, 13 tol; and at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era about 9'tol. In the year 500 A. D., it was 18 to 1; in 1100 it 
was 8 to 1, and at the time of the discovery of America only 7 to 1. 
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If then we are to have asingle standard, the question still re- 
mains, Shall it be gold, or shall it be silver? There are several 
sufficient reasons why it should be gold. 1. Gold has been our 
standard ever since 1834. Singularly enough, this came as the 
result of civil law, but of a law that was not designed to pro- 
duce this effect. Up to 1834, our monetary standard was silver, 
and was silver by virtue of Gresham’s economic law; gold being 
underrated in our coinage, refused to circulate among us, and we 
were therefore on the silver basis. Jefferson and subsequent presi- 
dents seem to have tried to evade this law by stopping the coin- 
ing of silver dollars, but it was unavailing ; we had the single 
silver standard, and clung to it until we changed the ratio of 
gold to silver in favor of gold. Then gold became our standard, 
and has remained so ever since. 1862-1879 is an apparent ex- 
ception to this fact, as we were then apparently on a greenback 
basis ; but really the greenbacks were rated daily and sometimes 
hourly by their gold value. It will require a change, therefore, 
should we adopt the silver standard, and the presumption is 
against change. 

2. Gold is the standard of the civilized world. Canada and 
all the nations of Europe are on the gold basis, except Russia. 
Russia is the least progressive of the Christian nations; more- 
over, there are indications that the czar intends to follow the 
lead of the other European nations, as he has been stocking his 
country with gold, and is now reported to have $250,000,000 of 
gold to only $60,000,000 of silver. If we change to the 
silver standard, we shall separate ourselves from all the great 
commercial nations with whom we chiefly trade, and ally our- 
selves pecuniarily with Mexico, South America, and China, with 
whom our commerce is comparatively unimportant. 

3. If it were an original question, and we were now to choose 
between the two, gold is the preferable metal for our standard. 
This is true for two reasons. In the first place, gold is the more 
precious metal of the two, and thus embodies the larger value in 
the smaller bulk and weight ; at their present market rates, it 
requires about thirty times as much silver to measure the value 
of a dollar as it does of gold. The law of parsimony, there- 
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fore, demands that we shall use the smaller rather than the 
larger agent. 

But a more potent reason than this requires our adherence to 
the gold standard. It is the fact that the value of silver is now 
as variable as the thermometer. During the last twenty years 
its market value has changed almost daily from about $1.30 an 
oz. to 62 cents an oz. ; that is, this year it has been less than 
half as valuable as it was in 1873. A standard that is constantly 
changing, even though it be by a regular and uniform law, is 
undesirable ; unless its changes should correspond with the 
variations in the things it is designed to measure. But a stand- 
ard that is continually changing, up and down, with no regular- 
ity, is utterly unfit for the purpose. The exchanges of the civil- 
ized world show this to be the present condition of silver, and so 
it would be extremely unwise in us to change to it from the com- 
paratively steady standard of gold. We have a clock by which 
we regulate our movements and have done so for many years; it 
is not mathematically accurate, but its variations are slight and 
easily determined. Moreover, all our neighbors use this same 
clock, so that we can meet our engagements with them accurate- 
ly, if we keep the old timepiece. But a clockmaker comes along, 
and tells us to abandon that old regulator, and he will furnish us 
a new one in its place. We examine this new clock, and find 
that, in no respect, is it better than our old friend, and that none 
of our neighbors are willing to use it, and that it is quite uncer- 
tain in its movements, sometimes running too fast and sometimes 
too slow. Now, what shall we do; throw away the old, reliable 
clock and take the new, uncertain one? Surely not. Then let 
us keep the gold standard and remain in line with the commer- 
cial nations of the globe. So far then as money is the measure 
of values, there can be but one standard and that standard ought 
to be: gold. 

II. While the chief function of money is to measure value, 
it is not its only one; money is also the medium, or, as it has 
been called, the tool of exchange. Looking at it from this 
standpoint, we ask as to the expediency of bimetallism. Is one 
metal enough to meet all the needs of trade as a money? or, do 
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we need more than one? The economical law of parsimony 
would suggest that the presumption is in favor of the single 
metal system; and this indeed is true, provided the single 
metal can discharge all the functions of money, as well as two or 
more. There is, however, a counter presumption in favor of 
more than one metal, in the fact that.the progressive races have 
in the past used more than one, and are continuing to do so. 

If one metal will suffice, let us adopt monometallism. It is 
easily seen that there are indispensable conveniences connected 
with the use of several metals as money. Let us suppose that 
we undertake to confine ourselves to one, and, as gold is the 
best for the measure function of money, let us undertake to 
make gold our only money metal, discarding silver altogether. 

1. It would create a distressing contraction. About half the 
coined money of the world to-day is silver ; if it should be thrown 
aside, then gold alone must not only measure all value but also 
mediate all exchanges. We can see at once what an incon- 
venience and shock this would be. Indeed it would, in its 
influence on money aS a measure, be enormously unjust. We 
now see what was not apparent before, that the subsidiary 
metal, silver, though not a standard measure of value, never- 
theless is a help to gold in this particular. The exact truth 
reveals itself when we recall the two ways in which the dollar is 
a measure, first as a wnit and then as an aggregate of units; each 
dollar is a measure, and all the dollars as a total value area 
measure. So far as the single dollar is the measure, there 
cannot be two kinds of dollars, which will at the same time 
accurately measure values ; at the present time, the gold dollar, 
worth one hundred cents, and the silver dollar, worth less than 
sixty, cannot both be the measure of value; as a fact, the gold 
dollar is. But so far as the aggregate of dollars is the measure 
(and it is as important as the unit), not only does the sum of all 
the gold dollars, but of all the silver dollars as well, constitute 
that aggregate; the only qualification being that the silver 
dollars are reckoned in value upon the gold basis. If, therefore, 
we should discard silver and confine ourselves to gold, it would 
seriously interfere with the measure of value. 
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2. Moreover, in addition to its disastrous effect upon money 
as a measure, it would be seriously injurious in diminishing the 
supply of money as actually used in trade. In the world’s traffic 
to-day, there is about as much silver currency employed as 
there is gold, and commerce does not feel that there is a surplus. 
The result of dispensing with silver would be similar to that of 
banishing rye or rice from the food products of the race, though 
perhaps not equally as disastrous. 

3. There is, however, another and a more special aspect of 
bimetallism, considering money as a medium of exchange, and 
not as a measure of value. It would be highly inconvenient, 
and indeed impracticable, to confine ourselves to gold. This is at 
once seen when we turn our attention to the demands of the 
retail trade. The dollar is our standard coin or unit, and from 
1849 to 1889, both included, the gold dollar was coined ; it was, 
however, found to be so inconveniently small that it has, since 
the latter date, been dropped, and our smallest gold coin now 
is the quarter-eagle, or $2.50 piece. Not only does traffic de- 
mand the dollar, but also the minor divisions of the doliar, the 
half, the quarter, the dime; these to be made from standard 
gold would be utterly out of the question. Though somewhat 
aside from the present point, it is possible that paper money 
may be suggested as proper for these minor denominations. 
This was tried to the disgust of this country during and after 
the Civil War; the postal and fractional currency, by its 
perishable character, proved an intolerable nuisance. These 
small denominations are far more frequently handled than the 
large, and should, therefore, be of the most imperishable 
material. Silver fills this place most satisfactorily, and so we 
find that every civilized nation on the earth uses silver to 
mediate its minor exchanges. 

We have not yet exhausted the needs of money as a medium of 
exchange. In the more densely populated countries, especially, 
it has been found that a large number of exchanges are of sucha 
petty character, that silver is too precious to be used as an in- 
strument of effecting them. The trade of children and of the 
poor is of this character. Moreover, it is a species of trade that 
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is almost wholly effected by cash and to a very small degree, if 
at all, by credit. There must be the actual money to carry it on. 
As a consequence, baser metals than either gold or silver have 
been called into requisition to meet this need. We formerly used 
copper for this purpose, but it was too ugly and cumbersome, 
and we have substituted nickel, tin, and zinc for it; that is, we 
use nickel for a five-cent piece and make a bronze’ cent of tin 
and zinc. As copper is the alloy for all our coins, we find it con- 
venient, so far from limiting ourselves to one metal, to employ 
no less than six in the composition of our coined money. 

The conclusion on the subject of bimetallism is, that we should 
have a monometallic gold standard, so far as the unit of value is 
concerned; and that we need a polymetallic currency, both for 
the aggregate measure of value and for the convenience of retail 
trade as a medium of exchange. 

LEGAL TENDER. 

There seems to be a need that the civil government shall de- 
termine what a legal dollar is, the payment of which is the satis- 
faction of a judgment and execution issued by the courts. This 
legal dollar, as already said, usually is and ought always to be 
the current commercial dollar. As we have learned that there 
should, and can really in fact, be but one standard dollar, the 
unit of value, though the demand of petty traffic and the main- 
tenance of the aggregate measure of value require the use of 
several other kinds of dollar, the question arises, Shall all of 
these dollars needed for trade be made a legal tender? or, shall 
that dollar which is the standard unit of value be alone so hon- 
ored? In other words, shall the gold dollar alone be legal? or, 
shall the silver, the nickel, and the bronze dollar be so as well? 

I. The proper general answer to these questions is, that as all 
these kinds of dollar are necessary to the highest convenience 
and efficiency of trade, all of them should have the sanction of 
law. If the gold dollar alone can mediate all the exchanges, 
then we may dispense with the other metals, and give legal stand- 
ing to it alone; but if it cannot do this, without such inconveni- 
ence and loss as not to be borne by a progressive age, then, there 
being a raison d’étre for the silver, the nickel, and the bronze dol- 
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lar, they should each and all be legally empowered to cancel 
debts. 

II. There seems no ground to doubt that this is the proper 
general answer to give to the inquiry as to legal tender. It is, 
however, not a fullreply. On the very principle, which demands 
legal tender quality for all the metallic dollars, there rests the 
special truth, that all these kinds of dollars should not possess 
this legal quality to the same extent. The true principle is, 
Let every dollar be lawful for the purpose, and as far as it is needed 
in the currency. The gold dollar is the standard dollar, the one 
unit of value, and is designed and needed to mediate the largest 
exchanges, exchanges to an unlimited amount; gold, therefore, 
should be a tender for all debts, no matter how great. The sil- 
ver dollar is designed and needed to effect moderate exchanges of 
comparatively small value; silver, therefore, should be legal for 
the settlement of all such debts. The nickel and bronze dollars 
are designed and needed for the most petty, penury transactions ; 
and should, therefore, be legally empowered to discharge the 
smallest debts. What limits should be assigned to the debt-pay- 
ing capacity of the subsidiary dollars, silver, nickel, and bronze, 
can hardly be determined with accuracy. The United States 
makes silver dollar coins an unlimited legal tender, like gold ; 
fractional silver, halves, quarters, and dimes, to the amount of 
ten dollars; and nickel and bronze coins to only twenty-five cents. 
There is in this arrangement a mistake in allowing unlimited legal 
power to silver dollars, and, doubtless, undue caution was used 
in confining the legal power of the other coins to such small sums. 
It would perhaps be practically safe to allow each coin of the 
subsidiary metals to pay a debt one hundred times as large as 
itself; that is, silver dollars might cancel an obligation of 
$100.00; half dollars, one of $50.00; quarters, one of $25.00; 
dimes, one of $10.00; nickels, one of $5.00; and bronzes, a debt 
$1.00. 

The disputed point as to legal tender concerns the propriety 
of giving the silver dollar unlimited legal power. The principle 
upon which this depends is that of the single or double standard 
of value. If the single standard is the correct view, then that 
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metal which is made the standard measure should be the only 
unlimited legal tender. As the commercial habits of our coun- 
try, and of the civilized world for the past generation, have 
made gold the standard, and all existing contracts have been 
entered into under it, there seems no room to doubt that it 
should continue, and consequently that gold alone should be 
endowed with unlimited debt-paying power. This view is em- 
phasized by the present condition; in which gold and silver 
have parted company, so that a silver dollar is commercially 
worth but little over one half the value of a gold dollar. 
FREE COINAGE. 

Free coinage is often understood to mean two things: First, 
that every one holding bullion shall have the privilege of taking 
it to the government mint to be coined into money ; and second, 
that the government shall coin the bullion free of expense to the 
owner. I. If the bullion is private property, both before and 
after coinage, it seems hard to see why the government should 
be expected to go to the expense of establishing and operating 
expensive mints for the purpose of making this private property 
more useful to its owner. Why should not the government 
grind the wheat, and saw the lumber, and gin the cotton for 
their owners, as well as coin their bullion? The reason for the 
difference is, that money is not for private but for public use. 
This is true; money is essentially unlike other values, in that 
its utility is not available for personal enjoyment or appropri- 
ation, but it becomes useful only by surrendering it to others. 
Flour, or lumber, or cotton can be used directly to meet the per- 
sonal needs of their owners, but money is valuable only as it is 
given to others. The use of the one class of values is private, 
while the use of money is public. The tool of exchange be- 
longs to the trading many and not to the consuming individual. 
Money is thus a general, a public, and not a private interest. 
This fact makes it proper that the government, the agent of the 
public, should bear the expense of coining bullion into money. 
There should be no seigniorage, nor even brassage, charged for 
the coining of money. Free coinage then, in this sense, is 
proper. ° 
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II. Is it equally right to leave the amount and time of coining 
the money metals to the determination of the bullion holders? 
1. If it is their private property to be coined for their private 
benefit, like wheat to be ground into flour, then the free coinage 
system is the correct one. If, however, as we have seen, money 
is not a private but a public concern; if the amount of money 
that is thrown upon the market affects the interest of every 
holder of property and every contractor of debt; if an undue 
expansion tends to the lessening of the value of past loans, and 
the undue contraction to the increasing of the burden of past 
debts—then it is manifest that the amount of bullion which at 
any time may be properly converted into money, is not a ques- 
tion to be determined by the private judgment and interest of 
the bullion-holder, but to be settled by some duly authorized, in- 
telligent, and impartial agent of the general trading public. 

As the interests of creditors and debtors are specially involved 
in the amount of debt-paying money which may be produced, 
let us suppose that the creditors own the mines and have the 
precious metals extracted from them refined and made into bul- 
lion, which they can export, use as a basis for business, or can 
dispose of in the arts, and thus keep out of the mints. The 
result is, that, with expanding business, there is no increase of 
money, which naturally results in the lowering of other values, 
with the effect of making their debts more valuable to the cred- 
itors and more burdensome to those who have to pay. On the 
other hand, should the debtors own the mines, they will crowd 
the mints with bullion and flood the country with as great a vol- 
ume of money as possible, to the lessening of their debts and the 
partial destruction of the property of creditors. It is manifest 
that some agent, impartially representing all classes, debtors and 
creditors, should have the regulation of coinage and determine 
how much debt-paying money should be produced. 

2. Applying this principle to gold, there is a complaint made, 
that, under its free coinage, the owners of gold mines and the 
holders of bullion are not producing enough of the metal, and 
are using too much of that which is produced for consumption 
in the arts. There seems ground for this complaint, and it ap- 
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pears to be a fact, that not enough gold is brought to the mints 
to meet the growing business of the world. Free coinage is thus 
a failure as applied to gold, resulting in the undue limitation of 
its coinage. Gold is scarce and high and eagerly demanded for 
the arts, and for money by all the great nations, and so, under 
its free coinage, the money market is starved. 

The question may here arise, If gold is needed both for 
money and for the arts, and the supply, at any time, should not 
be sufficient for both, which will yield? Under free coinage, 
money will suffer ; because all other values must fall in order 
that gold in money may rise, and this they will be more slow to 
do; while gold in bullion, as a single value, will more quickly 
respond to the law of supply and demand. Money will suffer 
rather than the arts, moreover and especially, because the users 
of gold in the arts are the wealthy, and can and will outbid the 
users of gold in money. Thus we see that gold for money, as a 
fact, under free coinage, will yield to gold for the arts. Is it 
best that it should? Yes, if the whole people should be made 
to suffer for the wealthy few ; no, if the contrary is true. 

3. Free coinage is worse as it affects silver. The annual pro- 
duction of gold has been about the same for the past twenty 
years ; that is, the increase of the yearly supply hasn’t been 
great. Silver, on the other hand, is now produced in more than 
double the amount it was twenty years ago. Accompanying 
this increase and cheapening of the production of silver, 
there has been the decrease of its use as a money metal by the 
civilized nations. There has been an increase in the use of 
gold and a decline in the use of silver. The result, of course, 
is the appreciation of gold and the depreciation of silver. 
Twenty years ago, sixteen grains of silver were worth more than 
one grain of gold ; now it requires about twenty-nine grains of 
silver to buy one grain of gold. This depreciation of silver has 
come despite the friendly efforts of our country to prevent it. 
We have increased our supply of silver money, since Europe 
turned her back upon it, much more rapidly than ever before in 
our history. There has been more silver money of all kinds 
produced by the United States government in the past score of 
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years than in all our previous history ; the official reports show 
nearly five times as much! This seems incredible. The own- 
ers of silver have all this time been clamorous as to the injustice 
done them ; at the favor shown to gold and the prejudice mani- 
fested to silver. The fact is, that, from the inauguration of the 
government down to 1873, only about $145,535,132.70 of silver 
money of all denominations had been coined at all our mints. 
Since that time, we have coined about $420,000,000 in full legal 
tender dollars, besides subsidiary coin and silver bullion treasury 
notes issued to the amount of about $260,000,000 more. We 
bought more silver, under the second Sherman Act, than we 
coined in all the years prior to the date, when the silver men say 
that we demonetized silver. Gold has been left to take care of 
itself all this time, while we have thrown our fostering arms 
around silver in the vain effort to save it from a fatal fall. We 
have made more silver money in the last twenty years than we 
have in gold coin all together in the country now ; and accord- 
ing to the treasury statement of Nov. 1, 1894, we have now 
$648,584,088 of silver money in the United States and only 
$581,597,841 of gold. 

Under these circumstances, shall we open our mints to the free 
and unrestricted coinage of full legal tender silver? Let us re- 
member the impolicy of free coinage, whether applied to silver 
or to gold ; that the world has now over $4,000,000,000 of silver 
money and only about $3,600,000,000 of gold; that the progres- 
sive nations have all stopped the free coinage of silver; that 
Austria has lately turned to gold ; that Russia, the only so-called 
silver country in Europe, has over four times as much gold 
money as silver ; that even India has shut her mints to the free 
coinage of silver; that our own currency has been deluged with 
silver, until it has reached the saturation point ; that we have 
lost heavily of our gold during the past three years; that the 
fear of a silver standard in this country has caused European in- 
vestors to sell their American securities ; that a similar appre- 
hension in this country has depreciated our values to the extent 
of hundreds of millions of dollars ; that, with no inflated values, 
we are passing through a period of acute financial distrust and 
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depression ; that silver has been falling ever since we began to 
foster it in 1878, until now it is worth only about half its coin 
value ; that the silver owners themselves are afraid of their own 
metal, as shown by the fact, stated by Mr. Carlisle, that nine 
tenths of the treasury notes paid the silver owners for their bul- 
lion were in 1892-3 carried to the treasury and gold demanded 
for them ; that, owing to this and other facts, our treasury gold 
reserve, on which depends the maintenance of the national credit 
and all confidence in our financial system, has been reduced be- 
low the safety point ; that the free coinage of silver would give 
its owners, in addition to the legitimate profit of mining which 
they earn, another and exorbitant profit in the difference between 
the bullion and coin value of their metal, a profit which they do 
not earn and which every user of silver must help to pay—let 
all these facts and considerations be borne in mind, and if would 
seem that no one, not blinded by self-interest as a silver owner, 
can advocate the free and unlimited coinage of legal tender 


 gilver. 


Let us emphasize a few of the points thus summarily present- 
ed. 1. To begin with the last, if we are to add to our present 
superabundant supply of silver, we may well ask, What is the 
most economical way of doing so; by free coinage or by govern- 
ment purchase? Silver as bullion is worth, say, seventy cents an 
ounce; when the government coins it and makes it a legal 
tender, it is worth $1.29 an ounce ; here is a profit on every ounce 
of fifty-nine cents; to whom does it rightly belong? A farmer 
takes his grain to the mill, where it is made into flour ; who has 
earned the difference in value between the grain and flour? 
Clearly, the miller. A planter takes his cotton to the factory, 
where it is spun and woven into cloth, and no one questions that 
the manufacturer has earned and owns the increased value. The 
bullion owner has a right to the value of his silver ore; if that 
ore is worth as much before the government put its stamp upon 
it as it is after this is done, then he owns the whole value of the 
coined ore. But if the value is increased by the governmental 
act, then clearly the government, having created the increase, is 
entitled to it. Who is the government in this case? It is not 
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the administration, but it is the people of the country, whom the 
mint officials represent. The issue then is, whether the planters 
of the South, the grain raisers of the West, the manufacturers of 
the North, together with all the rest of the people, shall share 
this increase in the value of silver given by coining with the 
silver miners and owners ; or, on the other hand, the silver pro- 
ducers shall monopolize it to themselves. If silver can demand 
that the government shall add fifty-nine cents an ounce to its 
value, why may not cotton, and wheat, and cattle, and coal, and 
iron, and lead, and gold do likewise? It is the same error as 
that involved in the protective tariff, which demands govern- 
ment aid to raise the price of certain favored industries at the 
cost of the rest of the people; so silver asks, that it shall be 
boosted at the expense of other producers. 

2. The free coinage of silver would bring us to the silver stand- 
ard, to silver monometallism. That this would be the result is 
manifest from the experience of the past two years. Already we 
have seen European capitalists selling their American holdings ; 
we have seen A merican securities depressed to panic prices. This 
is due to the belief that the defunct Sherman Law was bringing 
us to the silver basis. The Sherman Law added only about $50, - 
000,000 to our silver currency annually; free coinage, at a con- 
servative estimate, would probably double this. 

Suppose we change to a silver basis, what of it? We put our- 
selves out of line with all the great commercial nations, and be- 
come the financial associates of Mexico, South America, and 
China. We derange the terms of every contract which has been 
made on the present gold basis. We alter the wages of every 
workman in the country to his injury. We lower the value of 
every bale of cotton, every bushel of wheat, every head of cattle 
in the land. We will bring upon ourselves the most distressing 
period of financial contraction which this generation has ever 
known or dreamed of. The advocates of the free coinage of sil- 
ver fancy just the reverse of this; but they will surely be mis- 
taken, if the experiment is tried. It is easy to see that contrac- 
tion must follow silver free coinage and the adoption of the sil- 
ver basis. Gold, silver, wheat, cotton, anything will go where 
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it will command the highest price, just as water runs down hill. 
Gold has remained with us, until it had reason to fear that we 
were about to discard it for silver. Now we are still on the gold 
basis, and anywhere we get a gold dollar’s worth for a dollar. 
When we change to the silver standard, we will get a silver dol- 
lar’s worth for a dollar. Gold is worth a hundred cents on the 
dollar ; when it will not buy here but sixty cents’ worth of values, 
that is, a silver dollar’s worth, it will no longer stay here but go 
to those countries having the gold standard, where it will com- 
mand its full value. Let us change to the silver standard, and 
gold will at once cease to circulate, will be hoarded, sold, shipped 
to Europe. Thus we shall lose about one half of our metallic 
money, and instead of having $1,200,000,000 in coin, our stock 
will be reduced to a little over $600,000,000. This will crush 
the debt payers and they will curse the false prophets of silver. 

3. If the free coinage of full legal tender silver is to be 
allowed in this country at all, it should by all means be deferred 
until the other civilized nations shall conclude to join us init. It 
is no answer to this to say, that an international agreement is 
not only uncertain, but is altogether improbable. If so, there 
must be some good reason, which will prevent the other pro- 
gressive peoples agreeing to free silver coinage ; and the same 
reasons which deter them from joining with us should surely 
prevent us from undertaking it alone. 

But it may be asked, Why may we undertake it more safely 
in conjunction with other great trading nations than by our- 
selves? The reason is easily seen. The Mississippi River could 
readily hold and carry its share of the heaviest flood that ever 
broke its levees, if there were a half dozen similar streams to 
bear their share of the accumulated waters; but as there are 
none such, we often see the most widespread destruction pro- 
duced by the concentration within its single bed of all the 
waters of its swollen tributaries. So the United States could 
easily dispose of their full proportion of the silver flood, if the 
other markets of the world were ready to receive what properly 
belongs to them. Suppose the other countries should conclude 
that they no longer wished to use wheat as a bread-stuff, would 
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it be possible for this land to consume the world’s supply? 
What would be thought in such a case as this, were the wheat- 
raisers to clamor for a law opening the treasure-vaults of ‘the 
country to the free and unlimited storage of wheat at one dollar 
a bushel? This is at once seen to be preposterous; the propo- 
sition that the United States shali coin all the silver in the 
world brought to the mints without charge, and make it an un- 
limited legal tender, is none the Jess so. We are saturated with 
silver now, and any addition must prove an injurious precipi- 
tate. 

4. In this connection, it may be asked, May we not safely al- 
low free coinage at the present commercial ratio between silver 
and gold? There are several insuperable objections to this. 
(1) Suppose we adopt the ratio of twenty-eight, or twenty-five, 
to one, what assurance have we that this will be permanent? 
The silver mines may fail, Europe may conclude to return to sil- 
ver, and silver may then rise to our present coin ratio, sixteen 
to one. Or still richer mines may be found, still cheaper pro- 
cesses of mining and reducing may be adopted, China and Rus- 
sia may conclude to put their ban on silver, and thus it may fall 
to forty toone. Itis no time now to fix the ratio of silver to 
gold; it is too uncertain. (2) A silver dollar at the ratio of 
twenty-eight to one would be nearly twice as large as the present 
coin. The size of our present silver dollar is quite inconvenient, 
and has caused in all our past history the least possible use of 
that coin. We had free coinage of full legal tender silver dol- 
lars up to 1873, and during the eighty years of our mint opera- 
tions only a fraction over eight millions of them in all that time 
were coined. Since 1878 we have coined about four hundred 
and twenty millions of full legal tender silver dollars, and yet only 
about sixty millions have ever gone into circulation. The coin 
is too large and heavy now, what would it be if its size and 
weight were nearly doubled? (3) If a new ratio were adopted, 
our present stock of silver coin must be reminted. Without 
adding anything to our silver money, it would require several 
years to recoin the supply we now have. During all this time, 
our silver mines must be worked at less than half rates, or not at 
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all, as there would be no opportunity to have an ounce of their 
output coined at the United States mints; because they would be 
fully occupied recoining our present stock. (4) It would involve 
the United States in a great loss and expense. In addition to 
the ordinary loss and expense of such an immense recoinage, the 
change of ratio would involve a loss of about $200,000,000. Is 
our present embarrassed treasury able to bear this? 

JAMES A. QUARLES. 





WHAT IS PRISON REFORM, AND HOW DOES IT CON- 
CERN THE PUBLIC? 


BY REV. W. C. SELLECK. 


HE subject of prison reform has come in late years to at- 

tract considerable attention from careful students of soci- 

ology. It is directly related to the whole problem of crime and 

the interest and duty of society with reference thereto. Hence 

it must be studied in connection with crime, and the constitution 

of human nature, and the great principles which should govern 
conduct. 

Of course there has always been a great deal of crime. Mur- 
ders, brutalities, inhumanities, thefts, frauds—the manifold forms 
of man’s injury to the person or property of his fellow-man— 
these have filled the annals of every age, along with the story 
of virtue, peace, and good-will. Naturally, in primitive times, 
when men were but little raised above the savage state, the pun- 
ishments administered were those which were most easily in- 
flicted. "Whoever wronged another paid the penalty in his own 
person. In the majority of cases this penalty was death, which 
was inflicted in a great variety of ways and with all the cruelty 
that ingenuity could devise. Along with this came later brand- 
ing, mutilation, and slavery. A perpetrator of crime was 
sold as a slave, and his master had absolute possession of 
him, with authority and liberty to treat him as he pleased: he 
was simply a chattel, and had forfeited all rights as a human be- 
ing. While such a disposition of the criminal seems to us bad 
enough, it was still a great improvement on former or other 
practices. In this the state got rid of its criminals by unloading 
them into the hands of private ownership, and the interest of 
the owner in his property insured a better treatment than the 
state itself would give. Following slavery, came incarceration 
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within the four walls of a dungeon. This method became the 
prevalent one under the feudal system. ‘The lord temporal or 
spiritual or corporate body could thus hold the vassal safe until 
he yielded fealty or submitted to extortion. A dungeon told no 
tales, and served conveniently to bury the victims of medieval 
oppression.’’ I suppose that here was the great development, 
if not the origin, of the jail system. At any rate, dungeons or 
jails or prisons multiplied rapidly in the next few generations, 
and during the religious and political dissensions of Europe and 
Great Britain they were crowded with inmates. People were 
arrested and thrown into prison upon the slightest pretext, and 
there confined, often without trial, for indefinite periods of time. 
Worst of all, these prisons were the foulest of places. Says a 
writer, speaking of those of England : 


They were for the most part poisonous, pestiferous dens, densely over- 
crowded, dark, foully dirty, not only ill-ventilated, but deprived alto- 
gether of fresh air. The wretched inmates were thrown into subter- 
ranean dungeons, into wet and noisome caverns and hideous holes to 
rot and fester, a prey to fell disease, bred and propagated in the prison 
house, and deprived of the commonest necessaries of life. For food 
they were dependent upon the caprice of their jailers or the charity of 
the benevolent ; water was denied them except in the scantiest propor- 
tions ; they were half naked or in rags; their only bedding was putrid 
straw reeking with exhalations and accumulated filth. Every one in 
durance, whether tried or untried, was heavily ironed ; women did not 
escape the infliction. All alike were subject to the rapacity of their 
jailers and the extortions of their fellows. . . . Idleness, drunken- 
ness, vicious intercourse, sickness, starvation, squalor, cruelty, chains, 
awful oppression, and everywhere culpable neglect—in these words 
may be summed up the state of the jails at the time of Howard’s vis- 


itation. 

John Howard began his work of seeking to bring about a 
reformation in 1773—one hundred and twenty-one years ago. 
Thus you can see down to how recent a date lasted the condition 
of things whose description I have just read. 

Before proceeding to state what Howard did and what his suc- 
cessors have done, let us pause to consider what was the attitude 
of society or the state previous to this time, toward its criminal 
members. How were they regarded? why were they treated as 
they were? what were the motives prompting those in authority 
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to dispose of them as they did? and what was the object had in 
view? The answer to these questions is that, in the beginning, the 
object was chiefly the wreaking of vengeance, and the motive was a 
desire to take it. Accordingly the criminal was regarded with 
no mercy, but was angrily, brutally stamped out of existence— 
put to death or tortured in the cruelest way. Society did not 
feel that it owed him any clemency whatever, or that it had any 
further interest in him; but felt rather that he had forfeited all 
right and claim to property, to liberty, and even to life. ‘‘Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay,’’ said society; and it did repay 
with terrible ferocity. Then a little later, when slavery and 
incarceration were substituted for death and torture, the object 
was chiefly to get rid of the criminal—to put him out of the way 
a little more mercifully than in the former manner. Society still 
did not consider that it owed him anything more than this—that 
he had any interests or rights beyond this, or that it had any 
duty to perform toward him. Once more, at a later time, and, I 
suppose, all along to some extent, the object had in view was 
mainly the protection of society. The perpetrators of crime must 
be killed or imprisoned to protect society from their depreda- 
tions and to warn other wrong-doers from following in their foot- 
steps. It is needless to say that this is the object and motive en- 
tertained by the vast majority of people, who think at all about 
the matter, at the present time. Mingled with this, however, 
are the old motives of vindictiveness and a desire merely to get 
rid of the transgressor of law. Society as a whole has not yet 
risen to any higher conception or aim. 

In 1773 John Howard began a thorough study of the prisons of 
England with a view to arousing interest and securing laws which 
would effect reforms. His work attracted public attention, and 
he accomplished in large part the object of his desire. He 
was followed by other worthy laborers in the same good cause, 
who in turn were followed by still others in increasing numbers, 
until now the foremost nations of the world have many noble ad- 
vocates of a far higher penal system than any previous age has 
ever witnessed. These leaders of thought and practice have 
sought to teach people in general that society owes something to 
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its criminal members, is under obligations to treat them hu- 
manely, justly, even kindly; that it has no right to do with them 
just as it pleases; that they are members of the body politic, 
brothers in the universal human family, entitled to some rights 
even though they have forfeited some others; that it is wrong to 
treat them vindictively, or to torture or abuse them ; and, above 
all, that the object of all punishment should be, not vengeance, 
or banishment, or even the protection of society, but rather the 
reformation of the wrong-doer. 

Such ideas as these could not take hold of the public mind all 
at once; but some of them at least began immediately, even in 
Howard’s time to make a deep impression, to find decided favor, 
and to meet with no insignificant response. They led, and have 
since been leading, first of al! to better prisons—buildings large 
enough and healthful enough to be decent places of confinement 
for human beings ; secondly, to the classification and separation 
of prisoners, preventing their indiscriminate association ; thirdly, 
to their productive and wholesome employment ; fourthly, to their 
intellectual, moral, and religious education. These ideas have 
been incorporated into the prison systems of nearly all the more 
progressive nations, and I suppose that most of them are to be 
found carried out in the great majority of the states of our Union. 

But notwithstanding so much has been accomplished, much 
more remains to be accomplished. There are still many and 
grievous evils in connection with the management of prisons 
generally, and especially are there serious errors in the common 
thought of people respecting the object of punishment and the 
treatment of an offender. For one thing, our prisons are too 
much dependent upon politics; political ‘‘inflooence’”’ has 
altogether too much to do with the appointment of prison 
officials, whereas politics should have no more to do with the 
management of a prison than with that of a bank or a railroad. 
The management of a prison, as of every other public institu- 
tion, whether post-office, custom-house, or what else, is public 
business, and not public spoils; and the requisite business quali- 
fications, and not political influence of any kind, should be con- 
sidered in all appointments to responsible positions. 
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Again, our county jails, or jail systems, are, as a rule, a 
wicked injustice and a source of evil most prolific. They are 
designed primarily as a place of detention for those awaiting 
trial, but they are used also as places of commitment for some of 
the more trifling offenders. Being for the most part idle, and 
associating somewhat freely with one another, the occupants 
find the county jail quite often a veritable school of vice rather 
than a reformatory agency. Many of the best minds of our 
country believe that the jail system, if it is proper to speak of 
it as a system, ought to be abolished. 

Still further, there are evils and abuses growing out of the 
matter of contract labor and the lease system in many prisons; 
and there is a great deal of foolish and unjust talk on the part of 
some of our laboring people, politicians, and newspapers, 
against the competition of convict labor with free labor—as if it 
were for the interest of laboring people in general, or anybody 
else, for that matter, to support a number of thousand of 
prisoners in idleness, who would surely deteriorate in every 
respect while idle, rather than have them work at any branch of 
productive industry which the laboring people themselves 
desired to carry on! Once more, I might mention some of the 
defects in the laws under which criminals are sentenced to 
prison—sentenced for a definite length of time, without regard 
to behavior while serving out the sentence; and, lastly, I might 
speak of the utter indifference of ninety-nine per cent of all the 
people in the whole subject of crime, criminals, and prison 
affairs. But I must pass on to say that prison reform 
seeks to do away with all these evils through disseminating 
higher ideas and introducing better methods. To be more 
specific, it seeks to teach the people, first of all, that society 
is concerned in the disposal and treatment of its criminal 
members—concerned from every point of view, whether finan- 
cial, moral, or religious. For every criminal, every wrong-doer, 
every sinner, is still a member of society, despite his wrong- 
doing ; he is, indeed, a disobedient member, a rebellious, de- 
structive member, but still a member of society—a brother in the 
great human family ; just as all your children are really your 
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children, even though some of them are wayward while others 
are dutiful. This is the truth which we most need to appreciate. 
Yet it is just the thing which we perhaps think least about— 
that every transgressor is still a brother-man and a member of 
society ; and that therefore society is concerned in what becomes 
of him. He owes it to society to return to ways of virtue and 
usefulness ; and society owes it to him to take its moral and 
spiritual strength and help to make of him the virtuous and use- 
ful member that he ought to be. Thus their interests are mu- 
tual, and their duties reciprocal ; and hoth need to see this— 
‘‘ whether one member suffereth, all the members suffer with it; 
or one member is honored, all the members rejoice with it.’’ 

In the second place, prison reform seeks to teach the great les- 
son that the object of all punishment should be the reformation 
of the evil-doer. Hitherto, mainly, the object had in view has 
been either revenge or riddance or the protection of society : the 
state has killed or imprisoned its transgressors to take vengeance 
on them, or to get rid of them, or to make an example of them 
so as to deter others from committing crime. But now we are 
beginning to see that the state owes something, from a high 
spiritual standpoint, to the transgressor himself, and that the su- 
preme object of the state in dealing with him is, or should be, to 
make a virtuous, honorable, and useful citizen of him. Accord- 
ingly the whole problem of prison management must be solved 
in harmony with this conception. Everything must be done, and 
nothing must be left undone, that will conduce to the reforma- 
tion of the criminal—to his health, his industry, his education, 
his moral elevation, and his religious culture. The old propen- 
sities or desires or evil habits that led him into crime must be 
overcome by any and every means, and new ideas, aspirations, 
hopes, purposes, and convictions must be awakened and devel- 
oped within him. To this end he must be surrounded with good 
influences, physical and spiritual ; he must be made to see that 
conduct brings consequences, that privileges or blessings depend 
upon behavior ; and he must thoroughly understand that society, 
in the aggregate of its wisdom, skill, and virtue, is more than a 
match for him—that he cannot pursue a course of crime without 
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sooner or later being defeated, and that society is determined to 
keep him under control until it can trust him. 

In order to carry out these ideas, three features are considered 
necessary in the treatment of the criminal and in the adminis- 
tration of the prison, namely : first, the indeterminate sentence ; 
second, the classification and gradation of the prisoners; and, 
third, the conditional release or parole. Let me saya few words 
upon each of these points. 

1. The indeterminate sentence is held to promote good con- 
duct while in confinement. It gives the prisoner a chance to 
make the time of his incarceration depend largely upon his 
behavior. He can be released when he shows convincing 
evidence that he can be trusted with his freedom—in other 
words, when the authorities are satisfied that he has begun in 
earnest the work of personal reformation. Of course this theory 
is not absolutely carried out in all particulars, but the principle 
is entering more and more into the infliction and execution of 
sentences. It is one of the fundamental principles of the re- 
formatory proper, and has already proved its utility in such in- 
stitutions. 

2. The classification and gradation of prisoners. 

When a new man enters the reformatory, he is put into the mid- 
dle grade. By good deportment he may rise to the first grade, 
or by an opposite course may sink to the third grade, with the 
corresponding gain or loss of many privileges. These grades are 
distinguished by different colored suits of clothes, and the whole 
arrangement tends powerfully to promote good conduct. 

3. The conditional release or parole—not full and absolute 
discharge at a definite time. This is a natural and important 
complement of the other two principles. A prisoner is not set 
free all at once or absolutely, but is released to enjoy his free- 
dom as long as he behaves himself. The strong but kind hand 
of discipline retains its hold on him for many a year, if he con- 
tinues to reside within the state where the reformatory is located. 
If he removes to another state, however, he cannot be recalled 
and reincarcerated. Perhaps sometime there will be an inter- 
state comity in this matter. 
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In connection with these three features, there are two other in- 
cidental ones, viz.: the Bertillon system of registration and identi- 
fication; and the assistance of discharged prisoners, or their 
families, when necessary. 

The Bertillon system is very minute and complete, and affords 
prison officials in all parts of the country data for the sure identi- 
fication of criminals and the ascertaining of their whole record. 
Naturally all prisoners object very strongly to it, but it justifies 
itself as a part of the machinery of justice whereby the righteous 
purpose of society may outwit and defeat wrong-doers. 

The aiding of discharged convicts, and sometimes the aiding of 
the families of prisoners while in confinement, is a work which 
the staté does not attempt to any considerable extent, but which 
is done, though inadequately, by Prisoners’ Aid Associations. 
Much more ought to be done in this regard, and the general pro- 
gram of prison reform seeks to encourage all such worthy objects. 

Now I know that in all this there is danger—the danger of too 
much leniency under the delusion that it is merciful and saving 
goodness; the danger, in other words, of sentimentalism instead 
of common sense ; the danger of rewarding crime instead of pun- 
ishing it. This danger is vigorously set forth in a ringing article 
by Mr. Wm. P. Andrews in the Forum magazine for October, 
1893. We need to guard against this and all kindred dangers. 
There is a little too much sentimentalism allowed in our prisons, 
and in our court-rooms during the trials of heinous criminals. 
The caution of Mr. Andrews, therefore, is none too emphatic. 

But, on the other hand, in spite of all this, we need to learn 
very thoroughly the great lesson, that the supreme object in 
the punishment of a wrong-doer is his reformation, and that this 
is the best possible protection to society. Nothing is so danger- 
ous or so costly as a criminal; nothing is so safe or so economi- 
cal to do with a bad man as to make a good one out of him. 
Now that the spirit and power of this great truth are beginning 
to be felt more widely and deeply than in past ages, we may hope 
for valuable achievements in behalf of social righteousness from 
the slow but sure progress of prison reform. 

W. C. SELLECK. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE COMING SOCIAL 
STRUGGLE. 


BY CHARLES ROBINSON. 


N MAY DAY, 1891, a bloody labor riot took place at 
Fourmies, in France. The soldiers, having been stoned 
by an angry mob, fired into the midst of the crowd. Fifty-four 
persons fell—fourteen never to rise again. The soldiers, bring- 
ing their rifles once more to the shoulder, were about to fire 
another volley when the curé of the parish, l Abbé Margerine, 
ran between the muzzles of the guns and the mob, crying, 
‘¢Enough, enough of victims!’’ There was a moment of sus- 
pense, during which it seemed doubtful whether the brave priest 
would share the fate that befell the Archbishop of Paris in 1848 ; 
but when that moment had passed, it was seen that his inter- 
vention had sufficed to stay further bloodshed. The soldiers 
fired no more, and the mob silently dispersed. At the time, 
this incident impressed the imagination of all Europe, and the 
bravery of the abbé extorted praise even from the most inveter- 
ate enemies of the Catholic Church in France. 

What that abbé did at Fourmies, the pope is destined to do 
in Christendom at large. 

The present writer has no desire to underrate the importance 
of any of the various religious bodies separated from the Cath- 
olic Church which have sprung up since the so-called Reforma- 
tion nor to belittle the good work done by many of them ; but 
these churches have yet to take the first step that is necessary to 
enable them to deal effectually with the great problems with 
which modern society is encompassed. They must unite in order 
to create a sufficiently strong association. The Catholic Church 
is the only variety of religion that possesses or indeed claims 
the attribute of universality, as a perfect society, a visible 
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kingdom extending throughout the world, and which is 
able, therefore, to take a definite part in respect to a world- 
wide movement. The Protestant churches are not strong 
enough to do so because they are divided. The Catholic 
Church is strong enough to do so because she is united. 
There are other potent reasons for her superior strength in this 
direction, but they need not be enumerated here. Suffice it to 
say that conservative men of all creeds and parties agree that it 
is only by the codperation of the Catholic Church that the social 
revolutionists, of whom the anarchists simply form the advanced 
and militant section, can be effectually dealt with. Moreover 
there seems to be a consensus of opinion that we are once more 
nearing a revolutionary epoch. To quote the words of Professor 
Goldwin Smith in the Forum: 


There is a general feeling abroad that the stream is drawing near a 
cataract now, and there are apparent grounds for the surmise. There 
is everywhere in the social frame an outward unrest, which as usual is 
the sign of fundamental change within. Old creeds have given way. 
The masses, the artisans especially, have ceased to believe that the ex- 
isting order of society, with its grades of rank and wealth, is a divine 
ordinance against which it is vain to rebel. They have ceased to believe 
in a future state, the compensation of all those whose lot is hard here. 
Convinced that this world is all, and that there is nothing more to 
come, they want at once to grasp their share of enjoyment. The labor 
journals are full of this thought. Social science, if it is to take the 
place of religion as a conservative force, has not yet developed itself or 
taken firm hold of the popuiar mind. The rivalry of factions and dem- 
agogues has almost everywhere introduced universal suffrage. The 
poorer classes are freshly possessed of political power, and have con- 
ceived boundless notions of the changes which, by exercising it, they 
may make in their own favor. They are justin that twilight of edu- 
cation in which chimeras stalk. This concurrence of social and eco- 
nomical with political and religious revolution has always been fraught 
with danger. The governing classes, unnerved by skepticism, have 
lost faith in the order which they represent, and are inclined to precip- 
itate abdication. Many members of them—partly from philanthropy, 
partly from vanity, partly perhaps from fear—are playing the dema- 
gogue, and, as they did in France, dallying with revolution. 


The outlook in this country is not yet so threatening as it is 
in Europe, although there are prophets like Professor Von 
Holst who see in the disorders that divide us the precursors of 
speedy ruin. In a recent number of the Journal of Political 
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Economy, this eminent historian proclaims that we are fast drift- 
ing into a more appalling crisis even than the Civil War. That, 
he says, was only a political conflict; but at present, he declares, 
nothing less than the preservation of society is at issue. He 
proceeds to emphasize this assertion by holding up, as a concrete 
example of the instability of our social organization, the onset 
of organized labor last summer. It may be that Professor Von 
Holst’s predictions are grossly exaggerated ; nevertheless, there 
is alarming ground for anxiety. We shall not fall into chaos to- 
morrow, nor at the next presidential election. The counsels of 
the wise and patriotic will avail to postpone the evil day, and 
the conservative influences of wealth may, if wisely employed, 
steady the decaying fabric for many years, but the crisis must 
come sooner or later, and when it is reached, complete disrup- 
tion can only be prevented by the active codperation of the 
Catholic Church. 

Meanwhile it is significant to note that, one after another, the 
foremost statesmen of Europe are seeking shelter from the ap- 
proaching storm by gathering under the canopy that surmounts 
the chair of Peter. They plainly perceive that the great ethical 
and religious force of which Leo XIII. is the head is the only 
ally capable of stemming the socialistic current which they 
themselves are unable to arrest with their half and half measures 
of social improvement. Preéminent among the great political 
leaders who have lately capitulated before the ‘‘ Prisoner of the 

‘ Vatican’’ is Prime Minister Crispi, whose remarkable speech at 
Naples last September was nothing less than a virtual confession 
that the civil power alone is unable to cope with anarchy. As 
is well known, Signor Crispi has always been an inveterate foe 
of the papacy. That he, the old conspirator, the unsparing per- 
secutor of the pope and of Catholicism, should suddenly veer 
round, and confess that the administrative resources and the or- 
ganized liberalism of Italy are impotent to save Italian unity 
and to restore the prosperity of the Italian people without the 
active concurrence of that Church which he formerly affected to 
despise, is all the more significant. Indeed, the change in 
Signor Crispi is an historical fact of great importance. As a 
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recent writer says, ‘‘ It may be the starting-point and forerunner 
of moral revolutions too great for the will of man to check their 
impetuous course.”’ 

While the Italian premier’s advances may not indicate that a 
reconciliation is about to take place between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal, they would scarcely have been made unless something 
of the kind was in contemplation. Just on what terms such a 
rapprochement could be brought about it is not easy to predict, 
but it is quite evident Signor Crispi recognizes the fact that the 
cooperation of the Catholic Church in the struggle to uphold the 
social system would be cheaply bought at a very great price. 

For many years the profligate politicians and fraudulent finan- 
ciers, who grow rich upon what passes for self-government in 
Italy, have endeavored without the aid of religion to cope with 
the representatives of socialistic and anarchistic ideas, and, by 
the confession of their official spokesman, they have failed. 
King Humbert and his advisers now fully realize that, were the 
immense power wielded by the Vatican exercised in behalf of 
the Savoy dynasty, the latter would be in a far better position to 
make headway against the growth of socialism, and any doubts 
they may have had on this subject were dispelled by the support 
which they received from the pope in quelling the recent revolt 
in Sicily—which was a signal for the bankruptcy of the Italian 
unity. During the height of the uprising in that “isle of fire,”’ 
as Dante calls her, the pope sent secret instructions to the bish- 
ops and clergy there to pacify the minds of the people.* The 
result is thus described by the New York Sun: 


The collaboration of the clergy had a great deal to do with breaking 
the force of the insurrection. The disease in Sicily, like the malady in 
Italy, isa malady of exhaustion. It is the consequence of a great dis- 
illusion. The statesmen in favor of unity had won over the masses by 
promises as high as heaven and as long as eternity! Liberty, national 
independence, the progress of industry, of commerce, and of agriculture, 


*In a remarkable article entitled ““The Diplomacy of the Vatican and the Question 
of the Temporal Power,” which appeared some time since in the Rassegna Nazionale, 
the writer, although avowedly hostile to the papacy, was compelled to admit that 
“everything which in the last twelve years has been attempted by the Vatican to 
restore religious peace to those nations deprived of it, or to prevent greater ruin in 
those where the government showed symptoms of entering on a course of violence, 
has been successful.” 
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a new birth of intellectual activity; the new order of things had 
spread the most beautiful prospects before thirsting souls. And instead 
of fruit, the people now held ashes in its hands. The fortune of Italy 
was like those eastern roses which leave behind only poison and bitter- 
ness. Hence the value of the aid of the clerical party. The Catholics 
and the pope alone were free from the malady of Italy, and they alone 
had resisted the mad antics of the state, and they alone were innocent 
of the misery of the people and the collapse of the economic fabric of 
the nation. They alone, therefore, had the right to preach peace, for- 
getfulness, and reparation. 

In France as in Italy, many of the most influential party lead- 
ers have come to appreciate the fact that it will not be easy to 
defend the institutions of civilized society without the help of 
religion. They no longer rally to the famous and mischievous 
battle-cry of Gambetta, ‘‘Clericalism is the real enemy,’’ for 
they recognize that, even though clericalism may be odious, far 
worse things may be created from atheism and anarchy. In 
more than one recent crisis the Church has rendered important 
services to France; indeed, without her aid, it is doubtful if the 
republic could have weathered the storm. ‘‘The French democ- 
racy,’’ said Emilio Castelar in an interview the other day, ‘‘should 
be guided by the religious spirit, not by materialism.’’ Sefior 
Castelar has lately, like Crispi, thrown himself into the arms of 
the Catholic Church, which he formerly assailed so savagely. 
Indeed, the progress of revolutionary ideas in Europe has caused 
many other prominent republican leaders, notably Jules Simon 
and Eugene Spuller, to seek reconciliation with the Vatican, 
whose importance they have for years underrated, and whose in- 
fluence they have sought in vain tocripple. In this connection 
it is interesting to recall that in the heat of the long and bitter 
controversy over the May Laws, Bismarck declared that he should 
‘“‘never go to Canossa.’’ But, like Emperor Henry IV. to Pope 
Hildebrand, he afterwards found it expedient to send an ambas- 
sador to the Vatican and to repeal the harshest portion of those 
laws. The iron chancellor’s subsequent letter to the pope, in 
which, to the astonishment of Europe, he addressed the latter as 
‘¢Sire,’’ and his selection of the holy father as arbitrator in the 
dispute between Germany and Spain as to the ownership of the 
Caroline Islands, are still fresh in the public memory. 
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Straws show which way the wind blows, and recent events all 
seem to indicate that the papacy is once more destined to become 
the power which it was of old. Crushed and humiliated as was 
the Holy See at the end of the reign of Pius IX., Leo XIII. has 
restored to the popedom, with the respect of governments and 
people, that prestige and influence which were her attributes 
during the heroic times of her history. In areign of less than 
two decades, Leo XIII. has secured to his successors a sway never 
dreamed of by his predecessor. As a matter of fact, the present 
pontiff is pedestated upon a pinnacle far beyond the scope and 
power conceded either to Leo X. or Gregory the Great. Rarely 
indeed has the tiara shone with so brilliant and so pure a light 
or shed its rays so brightly or so far. The anti-Christian sec- 
taries of Italy, to whom the overthrow of the pope’s temporal 
power is due, fondly hoped thereby, in the words of one of their 
leaders, ‘‘to decapitate the papacy in Rome.’’ The event, how- 
ever, has completely falsified their aspirations. This loss did 
not bring even a wrinkle upon the fair brow of the Church. The 
Roman question once seemed to constitute an impassable barrier 


between the Church and modern democracy. The enemies of 
the Church have themselves broken down the barrier. The 
popedom has lost the material possession of Rome, but on the 
other hand, she has splendidly enlarged the sphere of her social 
action and the dominions of her moral conquests. To quote the 
words of a recent writer in the Illustrated American : 


Leo XIII. found all Europe in revolt when he fell heir to the broken 
scepter of Pius IX. He saw Germany persecuting the Church, Italy in 
anarchy, France alienated, Austria careless, Spain debased or infidel 
—the world, in short, ignoring the prelacy of Rome, the régime of the 
Vatican. By arts that speak such statesmanship as the world has 
rarely seen, all this has been changed. Germany, from the arch-insti- 
gator of revolt, has become a mainstay of the papacy ; Italy, burning 
with revolutionary ardor to destroy the symbols of clerical tradition, 
has been pacified into rest, and her most turbulent demagogue openly 
avows that peaceful government in the peninsula can only be secured 
by the coédperation of the Church. Byastroke of Machiavelian insight, 
France the untamable, the reckless prodigal son of Rome, was trans- 
formed into dutiful obedience. Even Britain—the first and most mis- 
chievous derelict of the papacy—has been charmed into compromise 
which looks very much like the preliminaries of reunion with Rome. 
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The Russian autocrat has fallen under the pontiff’s spell, and there are 
sagacious statesmen who declare that it is only a question of time when 
the Greek and Roman Catholic will, as of yore, defer to one head. 

This tacit acknowledgment of the religious primacy of the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter is one of the clearest signs of the times. It is 
a significant recognition of the fact that the Catholic Church holds 
the solution of the terrible problem which lies on the threshold 
of the twentieth century, and that it belongs to the pope alone to 
pronounce our social pax vobiscum. 


CHARLES ROBINSON. 





ECONOMIC COOPERATION. 
II. 
BY E. M. BURCHARD. 


HIS subject, at once so important and so obscure, commands 
the thoughtful attention of all who believe in human 
progress. 

The readers of this journal may have observed that Stoughton 
Cooley and myself are discussing the same subject; we are not, 
however, opponents, for under the same title we discuss things 
radically unlike. 

He writes of an economic codperation which we now fully en- 
joy except in so far as its operations are restricted and its bene- 
fits curtailed by the presence and power of monopoly. It is my 
contention that we shall have economic codperation whenever 
the generality of men learn how to codperate economically. 

Political economy is not one science but two; we have the old, 
and there is also the new. The old may be studied in the books, 
where it is known as the ‘‘ dismal science”’ ; the new is just now 
in the making, and it will be known as the ‘‘ cheerful science.”’ 
The old tells us just how things have been done in the past; and 
so wretchedly have things been done, and so dim is the prospect 
of improvement which it affords, that no one disputes its title of 
‘“‘dismal.’’ It is the province of the new political economy to 
tell us how to do things better, and so wide is the room for im- 
provement and so prone is humanity to improve its condition 
that it may well be called the science of hope and cheerfulness. 

All of man’s intellectual operations start with some assump- 
tion or other, and this of necessity since he has nothing better 
from which to take his flight. Assumptions are, therefore, not 
to be apologized for, or called by any other name, but only to be 
selected with care and fairly treated. 
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An assumption is not something that we know to be true, but 
only what in the present state of our knowledge seems to be 
true ; it is good for use until it comes in contact with an oppos- 
ing assumption better supported by reason, then it becomes 
worthless. 

The old political economy assumes that capital, or the man 
possessed of wealth, is the fundamental and indispensable factor 
in human society, and, consequently, that the reward of capital 
is the chief end of all industrial activity. It assumes that in 
case capital is not satisfactorily rewarded it will decline to oper- 
ate and thus bring industry to a standstill. 

The new political economy assumes that labor, the man with 
trained capacity for the actual doing of things, is the more im- 
portant factor in all industrial operations, and that his right to 
enjoy the rewards of industry takes precedence of all others. It 
assumes that capital being valueless except for use must operate 
upon such terms as it can get. It also recognizes the fact that 
present capital is the creation of the labor of the past, and that 
its maker can remake it if necessary; that however useful and im- 
portant a factor capital may be, the capitalist is of very little real 
consequence. It also perceives that capital, in the last analysis, 
is but credit—the power of getting things to-day upon promise 
of payment in some of the to-morrows—and that the credit of 
labor is inherently better than the credit of capital, since it is 
the ultimate source of the returns. If capital may pledge what 
it hopes to get out of labor, may not labor give the pledge and 
attend to the performance? This waits simply upon the organi- 
zation and direction of labor, not upon any change in the nature 
of things. 

The bondage of labor to capital is ended; each is now free, 
the one to use itself, the other to let itself to the highest bidder. 
The new political economy views not labor and capital as equal 
and codrdinate factors in production; -it sees one the man, the 
other the thing, and beholds an infinite gulf between them. 

In the good old times of the Saxon kings of England the 
rural lords ate at table with their vassals in the great dining- 
hall of their castles. Upon a raised platform at one end sat the 
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chieftain and his guests, while ranged down either side his 
vassals and serfs were placed according to their rank. The food 
was served at the head of the table and as it passed along down 
toward the foot, the meanness of the man corresponded with his 
fare. 

The old political economy views society upon a similar plane. 
At the table where are served the rewards of industry, capital 
sits at the head, with labor ranged downward according to the 
meanness of its kind. The viands are served to capital first; 
what is left descends to labor, and the poorer sort of laborers 
are supposed to be content if bones and scraps enough to pre- 
vent actual starvation come their way. 

When a body moves through space the heavier end goes first, 
and if the relative weight of the ends is changed the body turns 
in its course. Once, the capitalistic end of society was the 
heavier and naturally took the lead; it monopolized wealth, 
learning, intelligence, and power. A change has been going 
on. The man of work has become the man of brain, of educa- 
tion, of force. He has become superior to the man with money. 
As creator of wealth he is more nearly made after the image of 
God than is the man who merely holds wealth. That end of 
society which has gradually grown the heavier is coming to the 
front. Labor is moving up from the foot of the table, and 
capital is moving down along the side to its proper place. A 
new political economy is being developed, and that is why it is 
being written about. Unlike the old which follows industry 
and is but history, the new leads industry, and is at once an in- 
spiration and a prophecy. 

Students of the old political economy are accustomed to in- 
clude in the single word production all those multifarious opera- 
tions which finally result in placing the finished article in the 
hands of the consumer. These miss the all-important fact that 
‘production ”’ is not one thing, that its manifold operations are 
not of the same nature, but may be classed under two heads so 
different as to be antagonistic; these are manufacture and trade, 
the one an essential element in production, the other non-essen- 
tial and one which, to a large extent, may be profitably elim- 
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inated. Manufacture and exchange will as perfectly accomplish 
the work of ‘‘production’’ as manufacture and trade. It is the 
contention of the new political economy that exchange may 
profitably supplant trade. The old economists are not yet pre- 
pared to discuss this question, and they are not likely to be until 
they discover that it is a question. 

Exchange and trade are in their natures radically different 
operations. Trade is the coming of a third party between the 
maker and the user of wealth, to own, and to speculate in the 
products of labor. Exchange is a system that dispenses with 
the trader, his ownership and his speculation. Exchange is the 
actual fact of codperation. It would not interfere with com- 
petitive production, but it would abolish competitive distribution. 

To any efficient system of exchange is essential, first, a reli- 
able custodian of the goods to be exchanged, and, second, an ex- 
change currency. The economic advantages of exchange as 
compared with trade are numerous: 

1. It would release at least half of the number of traders 
from an unprofitable calling and add them to the ranks of actual 
wealth producers. 

2. It would abolish speculation in the products of labor. 

3. It would permit the uninterrupted employment of all 
working people, and furnish work for as many others as were 
willing to labor. 

4. It would abolish all contests between labor and capital. 

5. It would save to the producers the enormous profits of the 
trading class. 

6. It would pay each worker exactly in proportion to the ex- 
cellence and quantity of his product, and do this automatically. 

7. It would vastly increase the amount of wealth production. 

8. It would give to each worker the whole amount of his prod- 
uct minus the trifling percentage absorbed by the necessary ex- 
pense of operating the exchange. 

9. It would furnish abundant employment to the rising gen- 
eration, and place all workers upon an equal lawful footing, and 
leave to each all the advantage to be derived from natural pow- 
ers and superior application. 
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16. It would be just ; and it may be added that, heavy as are 
the other considerations, this last outweighs them all. 

The writer stands ready to demonstrate the above propositions 
whenever they shall be called in question. 

The efficiency of any system of exchange is in proportion to 
its extent—to the number of the exchangers and the variety of 
the products. All local attempts at exchange are hampered by 
incompleteness ; they are destitute alike of the goods to be ex- 
changed and of the facilities for exchanging them. They are 
much like a dinner prepared in the absence of both the cook 
and the viands. 

With an exchange system coextensive with the boundaries of 
the United States the exchangers would be practically independ- 
ent of the traders, and of the traders’ tool, money. The ex- 
change would contain all the variety of products that heart 
could wish, and the more that a worker put in as the result of 
his labor and self-denial, the more could he take out for the grat- 
ification of the limitless wants of humanity ; and no gain of any 
one would occasion the loss of any other. 


It is obvious that an efficient system of exchange must be of a 
public nature. We can as little brook the presence of private 
speculation in the daily exchanges of our goods as in that of our 
mail. 


Is there any better use for the machinery of government than 
to provide a safe custody for the wealth of the humble toiler? a 
place where he may put the product of his labor assured of 
getting it again? a place where his contribution to the wealth 
of society may exchange upon equal terms with all his fellows? 
a place secure from the ravages of the spoiler ? 

To the criticisms of Mr. Cooley upon the details of the system 
of exchange I can only reply that he, unfortunately, did not 
take the trouble to understand what he was trying to demolish. 

The putting forward of the single tax plan as a cure-all which 
would render fair exchange unnecessary, warrants a brief refer- 
ence to that subject. 

The single tax is urged as a practical scheme for raising public 
revenue, and we must therefore consider it as a plan for taxing. 
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The single tax idea is due to an evident misconception of the na- 
ture and office of taxation, which is assumed to be the equaliza- 
tion of natural opportunities and the regulation of land tenure. 
Taxation really is nothing but the taking of private wealth for 
public use. In this matter, as in every other, nothing but con- 
fusion is gained by lugging in a foreign element. There is no 
necessary connection between the terms upon which a man may 
monopolize land and the amount of wealth which he should con- 
tribute to the public service. 

As wealth cannot be gotten from those who have it not, it 
must be taken from its possessors, and justice requires that the 
amount taken be in proportion to the amount possessed. The 
single tax proposes to violate both of these fundamental prin- 
ciples of the science of taxation. 

1. It would tax a man without inquiring if he possessed 
wealth ; and, 

2. It would tax him irrespective of his wealth possessions. 

The idea of taxing a man upon his opportunities to acquire 
wealth is simply ridiculous. Limiting opportunities to such as 
are natural only makes the matter worse, for the opportunities 
afforded by civilized society are, in the main, unnatural. 

All reasoning about natural opportunity fails when applied to 
a state in which natural conditions have been supplanted by the 
operations of civilized society ; there are no longer any natural 
opportunities. 

It is a matter of great difficulty to estimate accurately the 
amount of a man’s wealth as a basis for taxation. Who is wise 
enough to estimate the value of a man’s opportunities with suf- 
ficient accuracy to make them the basis for taxation? and besides 
all the rest, the state is not seeking opportunity but wealth. One 
cannot settle a tax bill by yielding an opportunity. It needs but 
to bring the single tax idea out of the region of vagueness to land it 
in the realm of the absurd when viewed as a plan for raising public 
revenue. As a means of confiscating such private wealth as has 
been invested in titles to real estate it will be, doubtless, worthy 
of examination whenever we have decided to do that thing. 

In conclusion, I must be allowed to call the reader’s attention 
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to the looseness of thought which seems characteristic of the 
single-taxer. Jn presenting the single tax remedy Mr. Cooley 
begins and ends a long paragraph as follows: ‘‘The remedy lies 
not in destroying the competition we now have, but in establish- 
ing absolute free competition. * * * * * Monopoly 
would then disappear and labor would coéperate under free con- 
ditions.’’ It will be observed here that what goes in as competi- 
tion comes out as codperation. It is like a recipe for ice cream 
which should read thus: Prepare the materials, put in an oven, 
apply heat, and gradually increase the temperature until congela- 
tion takes place. It was declared a very long time ago that 
‘* Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap,’”’ and a vast 
amount of human experience justifies the saying. 

If in the realm of political economy things work differently ; 
if when we really desire to codperate we should compete and 
keep on competing until codperation is attained—if this be true, 
then is it one of those new facts the truth of which would better 
be demonstrated than assumed. 


E. M. BURCHARD. 








SUFFRAGE FOR WOMAN. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BROOKS. 


F THERE is any one question in which, more than all others, 
women should be interested at the present time, which 
should predominate in their thoughts, which should receive 
their complete and unanimous attention and energy, it is that of 
suffrage. There is no privilege or right which they have or 
ought to have, which means so much to them, which, when 
exercised by them, will result so beneficially to them and pos- 
terity. 
If there is any one question in which, more than others, men 
should energetically interest themselves until its object is 
accomplished, it is that of suffrage for women. It will be of 


incalculable benefit to them as well as to all humanity. 

Olive Schreiner has given us a most excellent portrayal of the 
position of woman in the world, in her ‘‘Three Dreams in a 
Desert.”’ 


In the first of these dreams, she represents woman lying on the 
desert where she has lain for years, with the heavy sand piled 
round her. Upon her back is the burden. of the Age-of- 
dominion-of-muscular-force, fastened with the broad band of 
Inevitable Necessity. ‘‘And I looked and saw in her eyes the 
terrible patience of the centuries; the ground was wet with her 
tears, and her nostrils blew up the sand.’’ With the burden 
upon her back she knows she cannot move, so she lies there 
through the ages. Beside her stands man. A broad band con- 
nects them, so that while she lies there, he cannot go on; but he 
does not know why he cannot move. Then the Age-of-nervous- 
force kills the Age-of-muscular-force, and with the knife of 
Mechanical Invention cuts the band of Inevitable Necessity and 
the burden falls from her back. When she sees that the burden 
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is fallen from her, she tries to rise. The man does not help her, 
but moves from her, tightening the band, and thereby hindering 
her. He does not understand. She must help herself and 
struggle until she is strong. When she has risen, he will under- 
stand, and will look into her eyes with sympathy. 

In the second dream, woman is represented as seeking for the 
land of Freedom, which is before her and only reached by going 
down the steep bank of Labor, through the deep water of 
Suffering, across which there is no bridge. Many have tried to 
cross, but have left no track. She drops her mantle of Ancient- 
received-opinions, and removes her shoes of Dependence, wear- 
ing only the garment of Truth. Taking the staff of Reason, 
she goes down the bank. If she does not reach the land of 
Freedom, her body will help to make the bridge over which the 
entire human race will cross to that land. 

The third dream represents a land in which walked ‘‘brave 
women and brave men, hand in hand. And they looked into 
each other’s eyes, and they were not afraid.’’ The place was 


heayen, and it was on earth; and these things are to be in the 
future. 


Suffrage is our right and we demand it. In all equity and 
justice, it should be given to us. To withhold it is robbery. 

If one robs another of some portion of his worldly goods, 
immediately men not at all interested in the latter, pronounce 
the former a thief, and see that justice is done. But they 
calmly stand by and see those most dear to them, mothers, 
wives, sisters, robbed of a sacred right far more valuable than 
any worldly goods, and so far from endeavoring to see justice 
done, they sanction the theft, and themselves become particeps 
criminis; nay, more, the chief among the robbers. 

In the first chapter of Genesis, after relating the story of the 
creation, it is said that God gave dominion over the earth, not 
to Adam, but to Adam and Eve. But Adam has stolen Eve’s 
birthright from her. 

One of the greatest mistakes which the world makes, when 
considering this question of suffrage, is in forgetting that before 
woman is woman, she is human. Her humanity is first, her 
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womanhood second. And as a human being, she is endowed by 
her creator ‘‘ with certain inalienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ Life she has, 
hampered and restricted by custom and conventionality, but 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness are utterly denied her, and 
that by those who only have the right to equal authority with 
her, but who have usurped her authority. 

We do not come begging and supplicating suffrage, as for a 
favor to be graciously granted by our superiors, but we come 
demanding our rights of those who should be our equals, but 
who, by their blind prejudice and partiality, by this most 
daring robbery of a most sacred inborn prerogative, and espe- 
cially by a refusal to restore this prerogative, have come to 
well-nigh deserve to be relegated as inferiors. 

As to the small percentage of women who say they do not 
wish the ballot, they are to be pitied for their own sakes, and 
censured for helping to deprive others of rights for which they 
are striving. Nevertheless, I do not believe but that, when the 
time shall come and they are allowed to cast their votes with 
other citizens, they will be among the first to avail themselves of 
the right. However, they are not to be censured as much as 
many of the men, who now have the privilege of voting, but 
who sit calmly at home in gown and slippers and allow men to 
be placed in office who rob them and every one else. 

Incorporated into the Declaration of Independence, which 
was a document signed by such men as John Hancock, John 
Adams, and Benjamin Franklin, are found these words: ‘To 
secure these rights [life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness] 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.”’ 

Do not women make up a large portion of ‘‘the governed’’ ? 
They most certainly do. But is their consent asked as to how 
they shall be governed? It certainly is not. Here, then, is 
manifest error, and the powers of the government not derived 
from the consent of the governed (not a portion of the 
governed) are necessarily not just. This is reputed to be a 
land of justice and equality, but how widely divergent from the 
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truth that statement must ever be, so long as suffrage is given to 
some of her citizens and withheld from others. And why? 
Not because of any inability resulting from crime or ignorance, 
or for any other reason than simply because their minds and 
souls chance to be encased in the body of a woman instead of a 
man. Not for any difference in the heart or brain, but simply 
because of a difference of sex, forsooth. If it were not so 
glaring and grave an injury to woman, it would be a most 
ridiculous piece of nonsense. 

In an article by Rev. Anna Shaw upon this subject, she says : 


We are asking why we human beings shall be justly deprived of 
any right which any other human being claimsas his. . . Govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. . . We are governed. We ought, if the 
laws are just, to give our consent to these laws. If we must obey them 
we ought to be asked our will in regard to what they should be. If we 
must pay our taxes, we ought to be asked how the money which we 
thus pay should be expended. If we are to bear the burdens of gov- 
ernment we ought to be asked what these burdens shall be. . . Iam 
not here to argue whether it is a right ora privilege. If it is a right, I 
want my right. If it is a privilege, l want my privilege. I do not 
care which it is. If it isa privilege demanded for cause, it is a privi- 
lege which I demand for the same cause for which every man demands 
it. If he needs it for his protection, I need it for my protection. 


When that day shall dawn ‘‘in the future,’’ when heart and 
brain, rather than sex, when a moral and educational, rather 
than a physical diversity, shall govern the gift of the ballot, 
when to all law-abiding, intelligent citizens, not male citizens, 
shall be given what is theirs, the right of suffrage, then shall 
this country indeed be a land of the free, where justice and 
equity are administered impartially and where the ‘‘blessings of 
liberty’’ shall be secured to ourselves and our posterity, as in 
the preamble of the Constitution of the United States is de- 
clared. 

The fifteenth article of the Constitution declares: ‘‘The right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any state, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude,’’ and it might 
well add, ‘‘or sex,’’ for the Constitution does not in any other 
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place state that sex shall work as a waiver of the right to vote, 
but rather seems to imply the opposite. 

The second article of the Constitution contains these words : 
‘“‘No person, except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, 
shall be eligible to the office of president.’’ 

There is certainly nothing in the above clause to restrict it to 
male citizens only. 

In the fourteenth article to the Constitution is found the 
following: ‘‘All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the 
United States, and of the state wherein they reside. No state 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunities of citizens of the United States.” 

Can anything be plainer or more concise? First, it is stated 
that the right of any citizen to vote shall not be denied; 
second, that no state shall abridge the rights of any citizen ; 
and, third, it defines a citizen to be any person, not any male, 
born or naturalized in the United States and subject to its juris- 
diction. 

It is certainly beyond ordinary comprehension that after 
reading the above, any sane person will say that any natural- 
born or naturalized woman has not also a constitutional right to 
the ballot, for she is most certainly subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, and renders implicit obedience to its laws. 

It might be observed that all three of the clauses quoted are 
taken from amendments and not from the original Constitution, 
indicating the trend of later thought. 

Even the Constitution itself, by which we women are gov- 
erned, begins with the words, ‘‘ We, the people of the United 
States,’’? not, ‘‘ We, the male inhabitants of the United States.”’ 

Immediately at the close of the Civil War, the negroes, fresh 
from slavery, knowing nothing except how to pick cotton, 
acknowledged to be at that time a shiftless, uneducated, un- 
intelligent race, working as little as possible, and quickly 
squandering the results of that little, knowing absolutely 
nothing of the great issues of the country and utterly incapable 
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of using the ballot intelligently—such were at once given the 
right to help make the laws and elect the officials of this 
country, and to the intelligent, educated women of our own 
race the same privilege was denied. To be sure, the negro was 
entitled to his vote so long as he obeyed the laws and paid the 
taxes levied upon him; but so was and is woman. Thanks to 
our free schools, the negro is fast becoming educated and 
brought to an understanding of the <h privilege Lincoln 
secured to him. 

Our shores are daily set foot upon by foreigners from all over 
the world. And very rarely is it that any of them are of the 
better classes. The greater share of them are uneducated and 
too many are immoral and inclined to vice. Yet, after a short 
residence here, this ignorant foreigner, often not able to speak a 
word of our language or write his own name, without knowing 
anything of this country and its needs, or of the great questions 
to be decided by ballot, is given the privilege of helping to de- 
cide these questions, of framing the laws and electing the 
officials of the land. More than this, he often fills the offices 
himself, to the exclusion of educated, natural-born citizens. I 
have no fault to find with the foreigners who come to our shores 
with the intention of making this their home and of becoming 
true Americans. But it is certainly unjust, to say the least, to 
bestow upon foreigners a great prerogative, which is denied so 
many millions of our own natural-born, law-abiding citizens. 

Who costs the state the most, the women, or the negroes and 
the foreigners? Clearly the latter. Our asylums, our peniten- 
tiaries, our county jails, all have an exceedingly large percent- 
age of negro and foreign inmates, and they cost the state a great 
deal of trouble and money for trials and punishments. I do not 
say that all negroes and foreigners are criminals, but I do say 
that the great majority of our criminals are negroes and for- 
eigners. If they were in their own countries, it is highly im- 
probable that they would be found in such places. It is simply 
because they cannot appreciate the great liberty that is suddenly 
thrust upon them.: Hence I say, it is a great wrong to confer 
suffrage upon them, and deny it to native-born women who do 
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appreciate liberty, who obey our laws, and who daily render the 
state service in a moral and in an intellectual way. 

And yet, such men as these, men who are criminally inclined, 
ignorant, and unintelligent, are given the privilege of governing 
not only themselves, but us women as well. Out upon it, 
as at variance with justice and right! It matters not how 
ignorant or evil a man who pays no taxes at all may be, or how 
highly educated and moral a woman who pays a large amount of 
taxes may be, the former has the ballot urged upon him, and his 
accepting it and using it is considered a great favor, while the 
latter is denied it. To illustrate: The ballot is denied a Susan 
B. Anthony, but given a José Salvador Franch. 

They tell us that in this land we are making such wonderful 
progress and advancement. Perhaps we are on certain side 
lines, but on the main line, that of freedom and liberty for 
humanity, we have taken but one step since the Revolution and 
that one was taken on September 22, 1862. 

Both houses of Congress and the legislature, who make the 
laws which govern us and levy taxes upon us; juries and judges 
who sit in judgment upon us, and construe the laws; the offi- 
cials of the country who carry out those laws—legislative, judi- 
ciary, and executive—all are usurped by male citizens, and female 
citizens are denied the same rights. 

The statement that taxation without representation is tyranny 
is applauded to the echo when justifying our war with Great 
Britain, and yet the same thing is being done daily, and has 
been done for years upon years. That which was so repugnant 
to the innate justice and love of right in the human breast as 
to cause the colonists to break away from England and invite 
the bloody Revolution, is being practiced now upon a larger 
scale upon others, by the self-same colonists and their descend- 
ants. ‘‘ Consistency, thou art a jewel.’’? We are taxed, but not 
represented, and consequently this enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury and this great United States have not yet thrown off the 
shackles of monarchy, and are an age and a land of tyranny. 
And when we urge the question and demand our just rights 
and our liberty, the cry seems to be, ‘‘ Long live tyranny !’’ 
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Until woman has this right which belongs to her, and she is 
free and untrammeled, man can never make the progress that he 
ought, for he is bound to her, and “while she lies there, he 
must stand and look across the desert.’’ When men and women 
are upon the equality that they should be, then will be hsieeeatats 
such as the world has never known. 

Woman has been very patient during all these years. ‘‘And 
I looked and saw in her eyes the terrible patience of the cen- 
turies.’”? But she has also been very persevering. She has not, 
nor will she, give up the battle till right has conquered and jus- 
tice is done, and from the fair escutcheon of our country’s 
honor is removed the dark blot now resting there. Such heroic 
women as Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton will 
never give up the ship. 

And now as to some of the objections that are raised to giv- 
ing to woman what is inherently and constitutionally hers. 

The most ridiculous is that woman would be going out of her 
sphere; that she should keep silent and obey her husband. 
Such an objection hardly deserves an answer. This is not the 
age of Paul or of Paul’s ideas on woman’s sphere. Woman 
cannot go out of her sphere so long as she does not go out of the 
sphere of a human being, for I repeat she is human before she 
is woman. 

Another says woman has a good influence on the polls now, 
and she should be satisfied with that. She should be satisfied 
with nothing less than the ballot, for it is rightfully hers, and 
justice to the fullest measure must be meted out. Methinks man 
would hardly agree to have the rule applied to him, and it isa 
poor rule that will not work both ways. If her influence makes 
for good when she does not wield the ballot, how much greater 
it will be when she does. It certainly cannot be disputed that 
the votes of honest, upright, intelligent women are needed to 
counteract the votes of vice, ignorance, and bribery that are now 
being cast, and making this fair land of ours a land of gambling- 
hells and dens of iniquity, patronized almost entirely by these 
self-same men, who decry justice to women, and who like to be 
styled ‘‘lords of creation.’’ All women and all men who wish to 
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see justice, right, and morality prevail in the world, must cer- 
tainly comprehend the great necessity of woman’s vote, outside 
of the fact that it is her right. It is admitted by all that women 
are by nature more honest and moral than men; consequently 
bribery would be scarce among them, if found at all; and 
scratched tickets would be found oftener if there were a better 
candidate put up by the opposite party. 

Another argument which was worn thread-bare long ago, is 
that woman is not capable. A mere glance at the colleges, the 
universities, and the learned professions refutes that absurd argu- 
ment utterly. Itis a fact that women grasp ideas quicker and 
learn more readily than men, and it is very noticeable that the 
same opportunities given toa woman and to a man are improved 
to a greater extent by the former than by the latter. It has not 
been until late years that the colleges and universities have been 
open to woman, and the astonishing progress she has made in the 
short time, is truly wonderful. Ido not venture to predict to 
what advanced state of progress she will have arrived when she 
shall have enjoyed the privileges of secondary education and 
civil freedom for the length of time that man has, but I certainly 
believe it will be far beyond what man has accomplished, judg- 
ing from results at the present time. 

As to the anti-prohibitionists, it is easy to see why they do 
not wish to see woman in possession of the ballot. They wish to 
continue their nefarious business, licensed but unlawful, of ex- 
changing rum for hearts and brains. 

Then we are told that it would lower the tone of the home. 
On the contrary, I claim that it would elevate the tone of the 
home. The highest limit of human importance is the adminis- 
tration of government, and the mother, who has the care of the 
education of her daughters and sons, should train them to walk 
honestly and intelligently in politics that they may one day take 
their places as servants of the state and nation. Why should 
not she, who has all the responsibility of rearing and educating 
her children, have a voice in the laws that are to govern them 
and herself? Surely she understands her girl and her boy bet- 
ter than any man, and surely she knows what laws, what re- 
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strictions and privileges, will conduce to their best good, who 
will shortly step up and take their places as citizens. If any one 
needs and has a right to and would make the best use of the bal- 
lot, it is the mother. She needs it for the protection of her home, 
for the protection of her family, for the protection of herself. 

But it is urged that the polls will contaminate woman. I em- 
phatically deny this. The polls do not contaminate, they are 
contaminated. How can that which is clean contaminate? It 
is not the polls, but their habitues, that are contaminating. It 
is not the polls, but the men, who produce the profanity, the to- 
bacco smoke and expectorations, and the reeking odor incident 
to the polls. And these are the beings who rule pure women! 
So far from being contaminated by the polls, I claim the pres- 
ence of woman would very largely purify them, and the polls 
would be as clean as the stores and the post-office, where she 
meets man—and is not contaminated. 

And in saying that the polls are surrounded by contaminating 
influences, into which women should not go, they admit that, 
morally, woman is the superior of man, or, in other words, they 
say that man is more evil than woman. Can that which is evil 
make laws fit to govern that which is good? Can the evil com- 
prehend natures above theirs and understand what laws will be 
most beneficial to them—or are the majority of men not enacting 
laws that will be beneficial to the country and its people, but 
which will most advance their own selfish ends? 

But out of all this, stand forth prominently a few noble fig- 
ures, shining marks for emulation, noteworthy among them be- 
ing some of the most prominent men of the day, who are far 
enough removed from prejudice and monarchical ideas as to wish 
to see justice and right prevail. They are for us and for the 
abolishing of this relic of barbarism, and to them we offer our 
grateful acknowledgments. 

Some of our states have already taken the initiative, and given 
the right of suffrage to women. It now remains for the others to 
follow in their wake and make this in reality the land of equality 
and freedom it is so often boasted to be. 

MARY ELIZABETH BROOKS. 





ALTRURIA. 


BY EDWARD B. PAYNE. 


LTRURIA no longer designates merely a new Utopian 
dream. Itstands now for a practical movement in fraternal 
codperation. Near the little city of Santa Rosa, in Sonoma 
County, Cal., and about sixty miles from San Francisco, a location 
has been found for the headquarters of what is known as Al- 
truria Association. This organization, initiated last spring, has 
met with peculiar favor from the public in California, and has 
also attracted attention throughout the country. Certain peculi- 
arities mark this movement which may recommend it to the 
sympathy of those who are looking hopefully for a new economic 
and social order. The following isan outline of aims, plans, and 
methods: 

1. First, then, the organization is a fraternal order. Brother- 
hood is the corner-stone. The motive is mutual good-will. The 
merely selfish point of view is condemned. The service of all 
by each, and the service of each by all, is the balanced and com- 
prehensive principle. And this upon the ground that man owes 
just this to man. 

2. Accordingly, the association is in no sense a joint stock 
company. That is it does not recognize money paid into its 
treasury as investments upon which interest or dividends are to 
be paid. There is at present a membership fee—the nominal 
suin of $50. But even this is not treated as an investment. It 
is just now the necessary condition of membership, since we can- 
not proceed at all without it. It is intended by and by to do 
away with the membership fee altogether and receive people on 
the basis of their personal fitness, accepting what they can and 
will bestow voluntarily on the cause. 

3. The plan of organization fosters an intimate relation be- 
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tween those who undertake the colony work and those who 
sympathize on the outside. To this end a series of councils has 
been instituted. Several subordinate councils already exist in 
various cities of California. There are recruiting agencies to 
the colony forces and also educational institutions in their several 
communities. The members are not pledged to go tothe colony, 
but may do so on certain conditions. If they do go, they enter 
Altruria Council No. 1, which is yet a subordinate and proba- 
tionary council, on the working grounds. In this relation they 
remain for six months, sharing the work of the colony and all its 
privileges, except that they have no voice in the management of 
affairs. At the end of this period they may honorably withdraw, 
or may await the judgment of the Grand Council as to their fit- 
ness to remain. When received into the Grand Council they 
are members for life if they abide by the principles and regula- 
tions of the institution. 

4. The aim of Altruria is noteconomic only. It is social also. 
The production of commodities and utilities is, of course, one of 
its purposes, but not the only one, and not the chiefest. The 
greater thought is to secure and maintain wholesome and happy 
relations in every respect, to make social life strong, beautiful, 
and sweet, and individual experience free, joyous, and noble. 
In keeping with this, all are pledged.to maintain a high standard 
of personal, domestic, and social morality. Within this general 
bond of right-doing each member is left free to ordain the 
details of the individual life. 

5. The institution is missionary in its spirit. It will not be 
content to establish one home only, of common interests and 
general comfort and personal freedom for a few. As it may be 
prospered, it will set aside a large part of its surplus for the 
establishment and fostering of other settlements after the same 
kind. Such settlements will be expected in turn to join in the 
missionary work and so spread the brotherhood and its practical 
realizations everywhere. And this will be a way toward, and a 
preparation for, the real commonwealth, based on commonweal, 
that is to be. 


6. The plan is to undertake varied and comprehensive indus- 
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tries ; not all at once but one by one, with a sure and business- 
like progress. Many cooperative communities have confined 
themselves almost exclusively to agriculture. Altruria proposes 
more — manufacturing, mining, lumbering, trading, and so on. 
All this cannot be prosecuted in a single locality, but the many 
allied settlements and various working stations permanent or 
temporary may supplement one another’s undertakings. In 
this way a practically complete system of production and inter- 
change may be established. 

7. Altruria is essentially and in a marked way democratic. 
Each member, male and female, counts for one, and no more 
than one. Its officers (now Edward B. Payne, Berkeley, Cal., 
president, and Allan V. Morse, secretary) are only executive, 
appointed by the votes of all to carry out the will of all. The 
officers hold their positions at the will of the whole membership, 
and may be called down at any moment. 

8. The allowance out of the common stock of wealth will be 
the same for every member, man or woman, both so long as able 
to work and when sick or aged. Parents will receive a further 
allowance for each child, so that a numerous family may not be 
a disadvantage. This is justified by the doctrine that the chil- 
dren belong not only to the parents but to the community, and 
will by and by be active workers in the common interest. 

9. As regards practical achievements already made, the story 
is necessarily simple and short. It must be remembered that 
the institution is but a few months old and is just learning to 
walk. The membership fee is nominal and the fund accruing 
thus far from this source is not large. Considerable gifts and 
loans without interest have been proffered, but all in the form 
of real estate which must be sold or traded in order to be di- 
rectly available. But something has already been accomplished. 
An admirable site has been secured for the first location, a tract 
of nearly two hundred acres, with a fine water power and other 
promising resources. Here about twenty-five adults are now 
living, with ten children. They are tilling the fields, building 
houses, and putting the place into shape for future enterprises. 
They have a blacksmith shop, a shop for the manufacture of 
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fancy furniture, and a little grocery store. They have also 
started a chicken ranch on a small scale. Furthermore they 
have a limited printing outfit and are publishing a paper, The 
Altrurian, which brings a small income. 

Those on the ground are only a part of a much larger mem- 
bership ready to take a hand at the work as soon as the oppor- 
tunities for profitable occupations appear. It is the task of the 
pioneers to make themselves self-supporting as soon as possible 
and also pave the way for others to join them. 

During the last two months no effort has been made to increase 
the general membership, which has nevertheless steadily grown. 
Probably some one will soon be put into the field to institute 
additional councils. The work may be extended into other 
states so that local settlements may be formed in different parts of 
the country, all being linked together by the fraternal bonds. 
It is also an undertaking which may well engage the attention 
and enlist the aid of philanthropists everywhere. It is con- 
fidently believed by those who are actively engaged in the move- 
ment that with sufficient means at command the experiment will 
prove a success and will be thus a demonstration of the rational- 
ity and practicability of Codperation based on Fraternity. 

EDWARD B. PAYNE. 





THE COMING SYSTEM OF NATIONAL CREDIT. 


BY A. C. HOUSTON. 


HE late action of Congress at its extra session, placing our 

country squarely upon the financial basis of gold alone, 

makes every thoughtful one inquire, What will be the future of 
our monetary system and of that of the world? 

The ‘‘scramble for gold,’’ into which the United States now 
actively enters with other nations, carries with it a doleful mean- 
ing for the producers of the world. For that nation will get 
the gold that is willing and able to pay for it the most economic 
goods. The consideration, therefore, for gold is cheaper products, 
toil without remuneration, and all the misery and crime that 
inevitably accompany industrial distress. It may prove asource 
of pleasure to some to know that other nations that have been 
principally instrumental in bringing on this competition for 
gold are suffering more than our own country, but it is a sad 
pleasure since in ill-advised economic changes the innocent 
always suffer most. 

The real question, though, that protrudes its ominous shadow 
is, How long will the toiler suffer the wrong, and when the 
change comes, what will take the place of that which is? 

Hildebrand, a distinguished German economist, predicted 
some fifty years ago that the ‘‘credit system’’ would in time 
supersede the ‘‘ money system ’’ as completely as the latter had 
superseded the system of barter. It is now estimated from 
banking statistics that ninety-seven per cent of the business in 
the United States is transacted by means of credit paper. Our 
government some years ago instituted an inquiry through its 
consuls to determine the prevalence of the ‘‘ credit system’’ and 
their reports established the fact that the world made use of dif- 
ferent instruments of credit to the extent of at least eighty per 
cent of its whole business. 
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For this immense credit the gold and silver product of the 
world is the theoretic basis ; the ultimate basis, but not always 
available, being the wealth of the nations. But the insufficiency 
of the gold and silver product already in existence and being 
mined to support this great column of credit is so patent, so 
glaring, that if it were not for a well sustained confidence (so 
essential a part of credit) the whole would topple to ruin. The 
business transactions of this country as shown by the clearing- 
house statistics alone for some years past have amounted to more 
than thirty times all the money of the country including bank 
notes only secondarily based upon coin. 

So on this account it seems probable, since the monetary re- 
quirements of the world are increasing with its growing popula- 
tion and trade, that we soon will have reached, so far as individ- 
ual nations are concerned, a complete credit system of finance. 

While this would much facilitate transfers of property, and 
thus enlarge the limits and increase the prosperity of trade, it is 
a system fraught with danger to all business interests. As at 
present developed, confidence being necessarily so great a part 
of the system, it is subject to periodic crises or financial panics, 
when the accumulations of years are swept to the winds in a day. 
A whispered want of confidence may spread through the financial 
world iike a smothered cry of ‘‘fire’’ through a crowded house 
and produce a similar result. The present panic from which we 
are in some degree recovering began in a South American state, 
spread over Europe, and later reached us with its wave of dis- 
aster. 

But as the change is inevitable, springing from the necessity 
of mankind, the great economic problem is presented for solu- 
tion in the closing years of this century, How shall this credit 
system be rendered free from danger to business interests? 
What element of new growth can be grafted upon it that will 
make an unshaken confidence an abiding and inseparable part 
of it? 

The wealth of the world is the basis of credit, and no one 
doubts that the world has sufficient wealth to make all necessary 
credit absolutely secure. 
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Two courses lie open. The one spoken of derisively as ‘‘the 
greenback craze’’ of a few years ago providing a legal tender 
currency based on the wealth of the whole country, with the 
additional security of being ‘‘bottomed on taxes,’’? as Thomas 
Jefferson has expressed it, and issued alone by the government. 

But the business world wants that wealth basis made certain, 
definite, visible, sufficient, and, most of all, available, before 
confidence is created, a confidence that will remain unshaken. 
‘Fiat’? money of the richest nation on the face of the earth, 
not having in it an element of value, it is claimed, can never 
stand the test of a cry of ‘‘fire.’’ 

So the other course remains, in the solution of this problem, 
for each nation by itself to take of its economic goods, not 
forgetting its gold and silver, such as are certain, definite, 
visible, sufficient, and available and make them the basis of a 
credit currency. 

There is nothing new in this course in theory, not even to a 
limited extent in practice. The nations have always based 
their credit on their wealth centered in commodities as gold and 
silver, or as represented in the evidences of that wealth. These 
are deposited in their treasure-houses and upon them the credit 
paper of trade issues. So that in the last analysis it becomes 
a choice between products, or a choice between the evidences of wealth 
and the actual wealth. 

To define what I mean by the above qualifications I would 
say : 

To render the required element of wealth ‘‘certain’”’ it. must 
be something the nation actually possesses and will continue to 
possess. 

To render it ‘‘definite’’ it must exist by itself and be capable 
of separation from other economic goods. 

To be ‘‘visible’”’ it must be something that men can look at 
and handle. 

To be ‘‘sufficient’’ the element of wealth must in value by 
itself or in connection with other economic goods selected bear 
the proper ratio to the amount of credit desired; and, finally, 

To be ‘‘available”’ it must be something for which there will 
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always be a present and adequate demand, unaffected by a 
change in the tastes, customs, habits, or relations of the people. 

Will the metals gold and silver supply the want? We have 
already seen that they are lacking in the requirement of “suffi- 
ciency.’’ The business sense of the world, when it comes to 
look at this question as it never has before, will not be satisfied, 
as in the past, with a credit that stands to its basis at the ratio 
of three to one, or, as in the United States at the present time, 
at a ratio of at least ten to one. No, the dollar of credit must 
have back of it the dollar of value. This overstraining of 
credit has been the primary cause of the financial disasters of 
the past. With the regularity of almost every passing decade 
for a century have these panics, gleaming now like lurid fires in 
the somber light of history, burned up the substance of people 
and scattered disaster on every hand. 

Will land supply the basis? It is certain; it is definite; it is 
visible; it is sufficient; but it is not ‘‘available.’”’ There is no 
certain present demand for it. 

Will the manufactured products of the nation answer the pur- 
pose? These while possessing some of the requirements in an 
eminent degree are often lacking in certainty and availability. 

Will what is commonly termed ‘‘ raw materials’ supply the 
desired basis? In this class of economic goods we find some 
furnishing all the qualifications required and providing at once 
and in themselves a certain, definite, visible, sufficient, and 
available basis upon which the credit paper of a nation may be 
securely founded. Running the mind over this class of economic 
goods we find only two of the whole number that constitute 
what are the absolute necessities of civilized man. These are 
the ‘‘raw materials’’ of food and clothing. It does not seem 
probable that at any time in the development of man on this 
earth he can do without bread, or will do without clothing. 
Here, then, we find a fit basis of national credit, supplementing 
gold and silver product. 

Before making a selection of products from the class indicated, 
there are two other matters of vital importance to be first 
noticed. 
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A great difficulty under the system of bank or government 
issues of credit has been to avoid an ‘‘excess”’ or “‘inflation’’ of 
currency, and although it is impossible to determine beforehand 
the amount of issue that will constitute an excess not only with 
reference to the basis but also to business requirements, banks 
and governments have been more or less strictly limited by law. 
There cannot, however, be any such thing as an excess of cur- 
rency, so long as there is a demand for it, and a basis for it con- 
stituting not an ultimate but a present security. 

This first matter—a danger— must, therefore, be provided 
against in the selection of products and adopted plan of issue. 

Another matter more or less intimately connected with ‘‘in- 
flation’’ and often the cause of it has been the effort on the 
part of financiers to produce “flexibility ’’ of currency—to dis- 
cover or invent some method by which the volume would ex- 
pand with the increasing needs of business, and contract to the 
normal state when the extraordinary demand ceases. 

This second matter—a desideratum—must, therefore, if possi- 
ble, be provided for in the selection of products and plan 
adopted. 

Now it would seem obvious that those products should be se- 
lected that not only give rise to the extraordinary demand for 
currency but also in themselves furnish, on account of time and 
necessity of consumption, a limit to issue. 

Our industrial history establishes the fact that at a certain 
season of the year when the farmers’ harvest is being marketed 
there is an extraordinary demand for money. More than once 
within the past few years, by the overstraining of credit and the 
transfer of money from the centers of trade to the country to 
meet this demand, our people have stood on the very brink of a 
financial panic. 

The two leading farm products of the United States—cotton 
and wheat—occur to the mind of every one as being the prin- 
cipal cause in their marketing for the demand for an increase of 
currency and as furnishing in themselves all the requisites for a 
basis of credit, since in them not only can security be had, but 
also ‘‘excess’’ can be avoided and “flexibility’’ secured. 
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These qualities will be brought more into view as I proceed. 

We have in the United States a currency even better than 
gold and silver when everything is considered. It is our gold 
and silver certificates. This credit paper of the United States, 
certainly within the limits of our own country, performs the 
usual functions of money better than the. gold and silver dollar. 
Now is it possible for the United States government to take of 
its cotton and wheat, and make them the basis for an issue of 
legal tender currency, which will perform all the functions of 
money as well as the gold and silver certificates? The experi- 
ment has been tried in other countries, with reference, too, to 
economic goods not so well adapted to the purpose as our cotton 
and wheat, and with success. To make these products available 
as a basis for credit currency it is only necessary to follow gener- 
ally the plan adopted by our government with reference to gold 
and silver—in Great Britain by the Bank of England with refer- 
ence to gold, in Sweden by the government with reference to 
iron, in France by the government with reference to farm prod- 
ucts, and in Russia during the last year by the government with 
reference to ‘‘corn’’ in order that it might bring the tariff war 
with Germany to a successful issue. This plan adapted to the 
conditions of our own country, in its simplest and essential out- 
lines, would be for the producer to place in a warehouse provided 
by the government the selected products, and upon these as a 
basis the government, reserving a margin of, say, twenty per 
cent on present price, issues notes, a legal tender for all dues to 
the government or individuals, to the depositor ; the stored prod- 
ucts to be disposed of within a year by the owner upon return of 
certificates of deposit, money advanced and payment of expenses. 

There cannot be a doubt that, so long as the government has 
under its control these products, every dollar (not forgetting the 
twenty per cent margin) of legal tender treasury notes issued 
upon them is as good if not better than gold or silver certificates, 
for the simple reason that every bushel or pound of product 
will at any time sell at home or abroad for more than the amount 
of credit it secures, which is not true of the gold and silver basis. 
But even if there were doubt about this fact, no loss could pos- 
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sibly result to the holder of these notes because the government 
receives them back within the year for the stored products at 
their face value. In other words every single credit note issued 
by the government returns again, in amount, into the treasury; 
the fountain of its life there to be canceled if deemed best, or, 
receiving new life, to be again sent, when the time shall come, on 
its round of beneficence. So that, to use an apt illustration, 
there is created an endless cable of national currency that, always 
in motion, keeps the cars of industry ever passing over the high- 
ways of national trade. 

Now it may be objected that the stored products do not belong 
to the government ; that they remain the property of the depos- 
itor or his assignee. This is true of the gold in the Bank of 
England. The bank is its keeper but not its owner. ‘It be- 
longs to the public, or to the holders of bank notes who depos- 
ited it in the bank in exchange for notes with and under the ex- 
press stipulation that on paying the latter into the bank they 
should receive back their gold.’’ 

The danger of an ‘‘excess’’ of issue is provided against, and 
the much desired ‘‘flexibility’’ of currency is secured in the plan 
proposed by a self-regulating feature of it which promises to be 
perfect in its working. This appears when you reflect that the 
products that principally create the extraordinary demand for 
currency in themselves provide the secure basis of the increase. 
The same agent creates demand and limits issue. Or more ex- 
plicitly, as soon as the demand for more money arises the prod- 
ucts begin to pass into the storehouse and constitute a safe basis 
for the issue, and pari passu with the decrease by sale of the 
security the amount issued decreases. There cannot, therefore, 
at any time be a single dollar in circulation but has more than 
its value represented in products, a present security, in the 
hands of the government. Why do I say ‘‘a present security”’ ? 
Because at any time that the government, under the law, may 
order a sale of products stored a purchaser will be at hand who 
will give for the product eighty per cent of its stored value with 
expenses added, being the full amount due the government. This 
is a fact beyond contradiction with reference to the food prod- 
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uct because death by famine is always less than two years ahead 
of the human race. 

Will the government lose anything from fluctuations in price 
of products stored? The possibility of loss here is precluded 
not only by the fact that the government secures itself by a mar- 
gin of twenty per cent, but also by the fact that products would 
be stored when prices were low. Thus the security would in- 
crease in value while in the hands of the government. This self- 
regulating principle of the plan, moreover, would prevent an ex- 
cess of storage, thereby avoiding a possible redundancy of cur- 
rency that would affect other industries or interests. Whenever 
there was, if such a thing should happen, so great a storage as to 
affect through scarcity the price of the product storage would 
cease, since sales would have the advantage of a securable pay- 
ment for full value and the saving of cost of transportation. 

Another fact should be considered, and that is that the har- 
vest of the elect products, affected by latitude, occurs at different 
times in different sections of the country, and in their prepara- 
tion for market at least six months of the year are covered. So 
that there would be no sudden or dangerous increase or decrease 
of the volume of currency. 

In a proper view of this subject the question of a loan by the 
government is not raised. Interest between man and man may 
be justified but between the government and the people it can- 
not. The government alone has the right to make money and 
incidentally the power to distribute it to the people without an 
interest cost. When the government issues certificates upon 
gold the holder of the certificates can surrender them and de- 
mand the gold. When the government issues legal tender notes 
upon cotton or wheat these can be surrendered with the certifi- 
cates of deposit and the cotton and wheat demanded. The act of 
government in the issue of currency is the same. 

If this plan were adopted the question arises, What effect 
would it have upon the other or present currency of the country 
and especially gold and silver? Assume two premises: first, 
that an absolute national credit system is inevitable, and, second, 
that gold and silver have had their day as a sale basis for cur- 
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rency, and I answer: There will be but one national currency 
(each nation, it is probable, having its own paper money for its 
internal trade) while the gold and silver would take its place as 
a product in the subtreasuries in this country by the side of 
wheat and cotton, and no doubt, if the necessity should arise, be 
used for the settlement of international ‘balances or national 
debt to other countries. The gold and silver product of the 
country is one that can be stored from year to year and can al- 
ways be relied‘on to provide a sure basis for that part of the 
currency that will remain more or less continuously in the hands 
of the people. 

Under the present system of finance each nation is affected to 
a greater or less degree, dependent on international business re- 
lations, by the financial condition of every other country. A 
monetary crisis in London makes itself felt in New York as soon 
as the cable has transmitted the fact. We must get away from 
this humiliating, and when we come to think of it, terribly 
alarming dependence on the financial condition of our neighbors. 
The coming system of finance offers a remedy for this evil by 
giving each nation a financial system of its. own, and bids fair to 
do away with these periodic panics that carry so much misery 
and disaster in their wake, and that are believed to be an inevi- 
table concomitant of the credit system as it at present exists. 

I have said that an absolute credit system would be adopted. 
While this will be true with reference to the medium of ex- 
change, yet it will lead to a cash system as to transactions be- 
tween man and man among the larger classes of the people, be- 
cause under this system, as can readily be seen, production will 
create the demand for money and demand in return will create 
the supply, such a supply as will bear a proper ratio to the bus- 
iness of the country, making it possible for the greater part of 
it to be done upon a cash basis. So by the adoption of this plan 
we will not only reach a reliable credit but a cash system that 
will in a great measure put an end to business failures. 

A. ©. Houston. 





THE ELEMENTS OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


BY FRED DE LAND. 


ANY of the so-called failures in municipal government: 
may be traced to the absence of definite knowledge on 
the part of the more intelligent portion of the community of, 
(1) the simplicity of the rules governing the caucus, the primary, 
and the, polls, (2) the authority from which these rules emanate, 
(3) the provisions contained therein, and (4) the experiences on 
which the present methods are based. 

It is assumed that a large majority of the community earnestly 
desire a pure, able, economical conduct of the affairs of the 
municipality, and are willing to sacrifice some degree of personal 
comfort, if there is a reasonable assurance that their efforts may 
aid in bringing about a changed condition of affairs. Many citi- 
zens appreciate the need of intelligent instruction that will tend 
to make both individual and organized effort as effective as pos- 
sible. Securing this, and with the understanding that the esteem 
and confidence of their fellow-men will be retained, they are will- 
ing to work earnestly in this cause without a thought of personal 
reward. For the average citizen is unselfish at heart, desires the 
prosperity of the whole community, and possesses sufficient 
strength of character to be undeterred from earnest effort when 
unjustly blamed for evil that others may do, or that may be done 
through adherence to antiquated rules handed down from one ad- 
ministration to another, and that cannot be changed on the in- 
stant. Moreover, he wisely understands that there is no social i 
distinction in politics. The cultured and the uncultured, prop- 
erly guided, can work effectively side by side if the motive pore 
is righteousness. 

It has been well said that our religion is no purer than our 
politics, and that there can be no economic management in mu- 
nicipal affairs without intelligent and judicious action. There- 
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fore, politics demand the first and highest use of education, and 
the day should not be far distant when every citizen will be in- 
structed in the elementary principles that underlie successful 
municipal government, as well as civil government. On the 
teacher will rest the responsibility of preparing the student to 
intelligently exercise the privileges and duties that fall to the lot 
of all good citizens. The economy of such instruction cannot be 
questioned. For then the arena of politics will be selected as 
other professions are now chosen, and the youthful worker will 
be well equipped to utilize in this new field all the benefits con- 
ferred in modern educational methods. A higher respect for the 
law will be inculeated. The evils arising from a loose denunci- 
ation of that which we do not comprehend or are partially re- 
sponsible for through our neglect of civic duties, will be counter- 
acted, and gradually the people will learn how adequate a rem- 
edy for all these evils is the ballot when properly used. That is, 
twice used—once at the primaries, then at the polls. Again, this 
will react in our favor through its influence on the immigrant, 
and he in turn will derive pleasure and profit in mastering the 
elementary principles that underlie the relation of the individual 
to the municipality. And the more quickly he can be taught 
the essential truths that form the foundation of good citizenship 
the earlier will he exercise his privileges on the side of right and 
justice. We have naught to fear from the acts of the intelligent 
immigrant, but oft-times there is ample occasion for questioning 
the actions of the ignorant, the debased. 

The outcome will be a radical change in existing methods. 
The obsolete, the routine, giving way to the practical, the effec- 
tive. Terms of office will be for long periods. Business men 
will find pleasure in making a study of public affairs ; the compe- 
tent, successful men will find that it is worth their while to hold 
public office, not by reason of the generous compensation, but in 
the satisfaction of civic duties properly discharged. For the in- 
terest that will be awakened through the possession of a common 
knowledge on the subject will be clearly manifested in the con- 
trol of power passing from the few to the many, and this knowl- 
edge, this ‘‘ know how,”’ will serve to brush away the antagonis- 
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tic feelings and the petty jealousies that arise through a failure 
to comprehend the objects that should unite men more closely in 
this work. Men will honor nominees who, having strong con- 
victions, clearly and openly express them, who do not hesitate to 
denounce the dishonest political scheming that always ends in 
disruption, and who accept defeat rather than resort to subter- 
fuge in order to win, and, if elected, will not hesitate to make 
public any attempt made by heavy interests to influence their 
vote on important questions. Then, and only then, shall we 
have a government of the people by the people—as a whole. 

The effect this would have on party affiliations is not hard to 
determine, for the practical, progressive politician would instantly 
realize that for his party to win, in the absence of the usual in- 
fluences, the strongest candidates must be nominated. There 
need be no dissolution of the two great political parties. The 
formation of new parties may be agitated by the inexperienced, 
who little realize how unfitted for the larger affairs of the city is 
the plan that may have worked so well in small communities. 
But, on the contrary, party lines should be drawn the closer 
as often as suitable candidates are chosen. Then there will be 
the heartiest codperation, and stronger than ever will be the 
power of the ballot for rebuking an abuse of power by the party 
in authority. 

How can this desirable state of affairs / be brought about? 
Only by constant, judicious agitation in behalf of the develop- 
ment of the individual. A knowledge of the governing condi- 
tions exist. Ample literature on the subject is in accessible | 
form, and should be often consulted. And it is in the hope of 
aiding the desire to become efficient in municipal affairs that 
this sketch is presented, showing the relations of the people to 
civic government only in so far as these relations may be in- 
fluenced up to the hour of casting the final ballot of election, 
through a due observance of the laws of good citizenship. Un- 
written laws that may be credited to the development of the 
Christian sentiment to do unto others as we would that others 
should do unto us. Analytical and comparative discussion of 
the merits of these relations and suggestions how to work out an 
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improved form of government in Chicago, may be lightly 
touched upon in a second paper. The aim of this paper is 
simply to get the thoughtful citizen sufficiently interested in the 
subject to attend the primary. Effective government usually follows 
the election of suitable men to office. 

To further simplify this subject and in the hope of awakening 
discussion, it will be assumed that except in a few cities the 
primary, the caucus, and the town-meeting are practically the 
same, in spirit, and while there is a difference in the degree of 
formality observed in the proceedings of these respective gath- 
erings, the voluntary gathering described will be designated a 
primary. The object sought in these meetings is an expression © 
of the popular will. What do the people desire? Each is a 
gathering of individual members of a political organization, and 
not a convention of accredited delegates acting in behalf of 
others. They are voluntary gatherings in which equality should 
be assured to all, so far as equality is attainable in any assembly. 
The law provides for proportional representation ; the results 
rest with the individual. In this respect the primary is more 
impartial than the convention. The state does not authorize the 
holding of primary elections; it merely directs the conditions 
under which they shall be conducted, when held under the pro- 
vision of the primary law, the acceptance of which by the 
various political parties is voluntary. 

The primary should be the Alpha of this movement in the in- 
terest of ‘‘ good citizenship,’”’ for the control of the primary in- 
sures the control of the nominations. If only good men are 
nominated, only good men can be elected. The primary is de- 
fective only in so far as the many have allowed the few to con- 
trol. The individual is the unit in the primary. Thus unity of 
action is all that is required to secure desired ends. If there 

“be centralization of power and bad nominees, the blame should 
be placed on the indifferent absentee who alone is responsible. 
He it is who so readily condemns the work of the primary, yet 
does not withhold his support from the same on election day. 
Public pride may send him to the polls when conscience fails to 
move him to attend the primary. The individual voter must 
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be held up to his work, and given a true conception of his re- 
lations to society. ‘‘It is man who is sacred, it is his duties and 
opportunities, not his rights, that nowadays need reinforcement.’’ 
‘‘Even to know the technique of his political business does not 
alone constitute the equipment of a good citizen. It may be 
possible to devise means of bringing home to voters the techni- 
cal part of citizenship, but it is the ethics of politics and the 
capacity to see and think clearly which are, after all, the im- 
portant things.’’ 

The people of the state of Illinois, represented in general as- 
sembly, have enacted certain laws regulating primary elections, 
the nomination of candidates, the holding of elections. If the 
provisions contained in these several acts do not meet the ap- 
proval of the indifferent absentee, let him remember that con- 
certed effort will secure a modification or a change. If there is 
an absence of improved methods lay the blame on the lack of 
interest and of intelligent effort shown. 

One of these laws is known as the Primary Election Law, oft- 
times referred to as the Crawford Act. Shortly after its passage 
it was declared unconstitutional, and has often been ignored. 
The machine politician usually abides by its provisions, for 
therein he finds a cloak for devious methods. If a primary is 
held under the provisions of this law, it will be conducted after 
the fashion of an election, without many of the safeguards of an 
election. But if the members of the political association shall 
conclude not to accept and act under the provisions of the pri- 
mary law, and shall so state in a resolution, then the primary 
will partake of the character of the town-meeting or caucus. 
To secure the best results in an open primary, due notice for at 
least ten days should be given in the daily papers of the object, 
time, and place, and each voter registered in each of the precincts 
in the primary district personally notified, either verbally or by 
mail. In this form of open primary the officers are the same as 
for any similar organization. The president presides, the ex- 
ecutive committee plans, the secretary keeps the records and the 
roll of membership. Any legal voter at the last election may 
participate in the primary of his party, but only those should be 
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allowed to vote at a primary who are members of the political 
party represented therein, and are qualified and registered voters 
in any precinct comprising a primary district embraced within 
the call. 

They who call the primary must divide the ward or district 
into primary election districts, and allot to each a suitable meet- 
ing place. These districts must be contiguous, compact, and 
contain not more than 800 voters of the political persuasion rep- 
resented, the division being based on the list of voters at the 
last general election. Within reasonable lines, the smaller the 
number of voters allotted to each district, the greater the incen- 
tive to active participation by all present. The wisdom of not 
having audiences too large for the presiding officer to control 
with a dignified dispatch of business is apparent when it is re- 
membered that the prime object of holding the meeting is to se- 
cure an expression of the will of the people through equal rep- 
resentation. This cannot be afforded or secured if the number 
present is too large to permit of nominations by written and 
secret ballot. And if the responsibility of presenting the nom- 
ination is placed on a committee, then the real object of the pri- 
mary is defeated and the nominations do not represent the will 
of the people. 

Three judges and two clerks, who can be relied upon to serve, 
should be appointed for each polling place. Certain evils have 
arisen through the appointment of well-known men as judges 
whose reputation for fairness and honesty cannot be questioned, 
but whom the appointing power well knew would not serve, and 
then replacing them at the last moment by political hangers-on 
previously selected. Before the judges receive any ballots, they 
proclaim aloud that the polls are open, and fifteen minutes be- 
fore the hour for closing the polls the judges must proclaim that 
the polls are about to close, and that after the polls are once 
closed no more ballots will be received. The judges and the 
clerks then proceed to publicly compile the lists and the tally 
sheets, to count the votes, and to issue the certificates of election, 
and these certificates must be filed with the county clerk at least 
fifteen days previous to the election. 
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To inspire confidence, awaken interest, and secure the best re- 
sults, free participation must be invited, permitted, encouraged, 
and the minority allowed due representation. As dissension is 
destructive of harmony and sentiment, remarks leading thereto 
are to be deprecated. Each participant should be made to feel 
that he exerts an equal weight so far as the power of the ballot 
is effective, and that his desire as represented by his vote is re- 
spected and protected, irrespective of the wisdom and tenor of 
his remarks. The best results can be secured by a thorough 
understanding of the objects for which the meeting is called be- 
fore it is open, as well as by formulating rules of action that are 
based on a careful analysis of past experience, which once 
adopted and found desirable should only be changed when a 
change is demanded by the many. 

Under the present Chicago method a primary held under the 
Primary Law is usually called by the central committees of the 
respective parties. The ‘‘Democratic Central Committee of 
Cook County’’ has ‘‘ power to call all conventions for the nomi- 
nation of Democratic candidates for all offices to be filled within 
the territorial limits of Cook County, for the election of delegates 
to all state conventions, and to fix the basis of representation in 
each ward, town, or district, and the manner of electing delegates 
to state convention.’’ It has general supervision of campaigns ; 
organizes and controls Democratic clubs in each ward and town ; 
and for the regulating and conducting of district primaries. 
This committee consists of “‘two members from each ward in the 
city of Chicago, one member from each town in Cook County 
lying outside of said city, except that towns of Cicero, Evanston, 
Lyons, and Lemont shall be entitled each to two members, one 
member from each senatorial district, and two members from 
each congressional district in said county.’’ One half the mem- 
bers of this committee are annually elected to serve for two 
years, by the delegates to the county convention held in June of 
each year, these delegates representing their respective wards or 
towns. 

The ward and town clubs hold their annual meeting on the 
third Saturday in June; and when new clubs are formed the 
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secretaries thereof shall report the names of members to the sec- 
retary of the central committee, who shall make a formal report 
to the committee, and if the organization is approved, it shall be 
recognized as the regular Democratic club of the ward or town 
through which to conduct the local campaigns. By-laws for 
ward clubs are supplied by the central committee. At the ward 
club the order of business is usually: roll call; reading of the 
minutes of previous meetings; reports of central committee-men ; 
reports of committees; communications; unfinished business ; 
new business ; adjournment. 

This central committee occupy the second floor of the build- 
ing 137 Monroe Street. 

The Republican party of Cook County is the incorporate title 
of the Republican County Central Committee of the Republican 
party. The avowed object of this organization is to teach Repub- 
lican principles and promote good government, and all who sub- 
scribe to the principles of the Republican party are eligible for 
membership. Its headquarters are at 100 Washington Street. 
The full control and management of this organization is vested 
in the general committee, which consists of one member from 
each ward in Chicago, one from the city of Evanston, and five 
from the remaining towns of Cook County, elected for this service 
at the regular Republican county conventions, and it is claimed 
that no person holding an appointive office or position in any 
city or county office can serve thereon. This general committee 
controls and conducts all campaigns in city and county in the in- 
terest of the Republican party. It also organizes and controls 
ward and town clubs, and directs the organization by the ward 
clubs of subsidiary clubs in the various precincts, the latter 
being under the control of the ward club. 

The suggestion is offered that an improvement in present 
methods might be found in holding the primaries of all parties, 
when held under the Primary Law, on the same day and same 
hour, and in the same building, and holding them on the first 
day of registration, at least sixty days before election day. This 
day might also be declared a partial holiday. Each party should 
also deposit with the election commissioners an amount sufficient 
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to cover all possible expenditures, and thus relieve the commit- 
tee-men of all expense. 

That defeats and discouraging experiences will be encountered 
in any movement for a regeneration in local politics is to be ex- 
pected. But there should be no halting. Ultimate victory can 
only be secured through awakening a majority of the better class 
of the citizens to a thorough comprehension of their duties ; as- 
sisting each to faithfully discharge his duties; in utilizing the 
experience gained at one session in making the next meeting 
more interesting, more instructive, more effective; in keeping 
uppermost in our minds the thought that we are but making 
amends for past neglect; and that if the remedy be not now ap- 
plied, the disease will but spread and be the harder to handle. 

FRED DE LAND. 





THE REPUBLIC: ENDURANCE BY MEANS OF REVOLUTION. 


BY WILLIAM MACOMBER, ESQ. 


HE essence of freedom is free thought. The essence of free 

thought is the right to attack the false. Freedom and free 
thought are the characteristics of the handling of ‘“The Republic 
in the Court of Reason.’’ President Eliot, in the Forum, and 
Mr. Grant, in this magazine, both claim the truth and the right 
to attack the false. In giving reasons why the republic may or 
may not endure, President Eliot and Mr. Grant divide as op- 
timist and pessimist. The one concludes that history and condi- 
tion assure perpetuity, the other is convinced that history and 
condition assure destruction. 

If it is true that President Eliot looks out upon the world 
through rose-tinted panes of an educational cloister, it is equally 
apparent that Mr. Grant sees the world through the blue-gray, 
smoke-clouded atmosphere of greed and struggle. The personal 
equations of both writers lead into statements and up to conclus- 
ions which it is my purpose to attack. 

Before reading Mr. Grant’s article, I had supposed a probe 
was used to investigate, not to cut or puncture. I supposed the 
knife followed the probe to accomplish what the exploration jus- 
tified. Mr. Grant uses, not a probe, but a stiletto, with the idea 
that it is a surgical instrument. He cuts right and left. 

On the other hand, I could but feel that President Eliot was 
applying vaseline to the stiff joints and hamamelis to the gouty 
swellings upon the body politic. He lubricates and soothes. 

Which course of treatment is founded upon a probe diagnosis 
of the case? Neither; for, regarded from either point of view, 
the republic is sick unto death, and it matters not whether it is 
the coma of optimism or the convulsion of pessimism. Death is 
the result, despite palliations or the knife. 
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If a republic had but one life then were republicanism a fail- 
ure. But republicanism dies that it may be born again, and of 
a better spirit. As in all things else, evolution—death and birth 
—is the eternalizing process in a republic; and it is only where 
growth and change are suspended that we have a retrograde or 
stratified government. 

But the optimist and pessimist draw from the same sources to 
establish themselves. In the failure of democracy in Greece and 
the fall of republicanism in Italy the former finds hope and the 
latter despair. To neither does it seem to occur that a monarchy 
may be a better republic than a despotic democracy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, both of these writers, were they subjected to a cross- 
examination, would so qualify their statements that their con- 
clusions would be declared with less force. Neither of them 
would for a moment admit that Athens, a democracy of slave- 
owners, of polytheists, of utilitarians in morals, was an ideal de- 
mocracy. Neither would compare Rome with England or 
America. Mr. Grant would hardly concede that the art, science, 
education, law, or religion of either of those gods-fearing, slave- 
holding, conquest-seeking peoples could be compared even with 
the free institutions of despotic Russia. President Eliot would 
not admit that the so-called dark ages, when slavery was break- 
ing down under feudalism and feudalism was paving the way to 
its own destruction in industrialism, was a period of retrograde 
development. 

Again, Mr. Grant would have difficulty in establishing as fun- 
damentals any of the following statements which he makes: 

‘‘The American Republic stands alone, the last hope for popu- 
lar government. ”’ 

‘‘*k * * it (paganism) nevertheless answered the ancients 
for all the essential acts of Christianity. ”’ 

‘‘ A future state of reward and of punishment was ever pres- 
ent to the minds of the Roman citizens’’ (as if reward and pun- 
ishment were the essentials of Christianity). 

‘¢ A national church was a source of strength to Greece as it is 
in our day to England,. to Russia, to Germany, and to Japan. ”’ 

‘‘This spirit among the churches (apaism) has also taken hold 
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of the people, and secret organizations are now in active opera- 
tion in nearly every state in-the Union to * * * exclude 
Catholics from their civil rights under the Constitution. ”’ 

But, without further comment upon his statements, I agree 
with Mr. Grant that, from his point of view, there is no hope for 
the republic. The repnblic of Washington, of Jefferson, of 
Lincoln, of Blaine, and of Cleveland is gasping. The republic 
is dead—long live the republic! 

Plato understood theoretical democracy as well as we do. 
France under Napoleon had a code of laws which serve all the 
needs of a democracy to-day. The Roman law permeates ours; 
and so we can find the sources of our own strength buried in the 
ruins of fallen monarchies and republics. Just as history proves 
everything or nothing, so our education, arts, sciences, law, 
philosophy, and religion may be, and actually are, the proofs of 
our stability and of the impending crash. Read Carnegie’s 
‘‘Triumphant Democracy’? and then Ignatius Donnelly’s 
‘‘Ceesar’s Column’’; read Sir Charles Dilke and then Henry D. 
Lloyd, and observe what may be made of the present. 

I maintain, therefore, that, (1) The republic in the narrow 
sense employed by Mr. Grant cannot endure. (2) The republic 
finds no justification for continuance in the facts stated by Presi- 
dent Eliot. (3) The republic in the broad sense and the proper 
sense will endure; but it is safer upon other grounds than any 
suggested by either of those writers. 

There is no justification of industrial warfare. No person can 
read the literature of Christianity or the sociology of to-day 
without a profound sense that modern industrialism is all wrong. 
Every one feels this truth; and much as we may differ as to the 
remedy, it is only he who has risen to wealth by stepping on the 
fallen bodies of others who declares that ‘‘this is a good enough 
government for any one who has ability to succeed.”’ Again, 
each class seems to be coming to be condemned by every other. 
The much praised ‘‘honest farmer’’ is becoming distrusted and 
distrustful. In fact, so far as the farmer is concerned, he is com- 
ing to be measured justly. He was never supremely ideal; and 
hard times, hardness of middle-men and corporations, and, by 
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no means least, the augmentation of numbers by immigration, 
have made him as universally ready to ‘“‘ beat the railroad’”’ as 
the railroad is ready to beat him. The manufacturer is combin- 
ing in the face of universal condemnation. The syndicate is 
crowding out the small merchant in the face of similar condem- 
nation. The capital of the East is said to be combining for dear 
money in the face of the condemnation of the West. Labor is 
combining and striking, for which it is condemned by capital 
right and left. The trust isstronger than the government ; for 
it can pass a tariff to suit itself, and even the president has not 
the courage to veto the measure of plutocracy. Courts are im- 
prisoning men for leading in strikes, and organized labor thereby 
is declared by itself to be banished from liberty. 

In the midst of plenty there is want, which is beginning to 
cry out. ‘‘Overproduction,’’ says the Western farmer with 
wheat for fuel and few clothes. ‘‘Overproduction,’’ says the 
New England weaver where mills are overstocked and the flour 
barrelislow. ‘‘Overproduction, ’’ says the coal baron. ‘‘Over- 


production, ’”’ says the silver king, and soit goes. In the midst 
of plethora of food is the coal and clothes famine. At the coal 
mine there is want of flour, and the children of the weaver are 
crying for bread. The treasury vaults are bursting with silver, 
but the government has to borrow money to pay its debts. This 


is the phenomena of the economic assininity of ‘‘ overpro- 
duction. ”’ 


The federal forces are no longer on the frontier; they are to 
be massed where labor is most plentiful. A strike fails: im- 
mediately we are told, ‘‘ organized labor has been destroyed and 
organization annihilated’’ ; and before the wiseacres of the daily 
press get done telling of “‘ the overthrow of labor organizations,”’ 
behold, another strike is on, a far greater organization is at 
work, and as many interests are at stake as were involved in the 
War of Independence. 

Almost in proportion to the concentration of wealth in the 
hands of the few has the balance of power through the ballot 
passed into the hands of the non-property-holding classes. 
There is an unsettled problem of labor and capital. In theory 
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labor and capital are interested in common; in practice it is 
only the fool who cannot, or the knave who will not, see that 
the interests of capital and labor are at deadly enmity, and that 
the battle for life is now on between them. 

Concede that these statements are overdrawn (as they are not) 
and discount the situation many per cent. Still there is more 
than enough to insure the destruction of the republic which 
Mr. Grant has in mind. 

Now if we consider these portentous facts and undertake to 
apply the remedies of President Eliot, the utter absurdity of the 
optimistic view appears at once. President Eliot seems to have 
seven great panaceas, namely: Religious Toleration, Universal 
Education, A Higher Family Life, A Diffusion of Happiness, 
Publicity of Conduct, Modern Corporations, The Dependence of 
Man on Man. Put these remedies in attractive looking bottles 
with colored labels and high-sounding testimonials and they ap- 
pear as President Eliot would have them. But when they are 
‘‘shaken and taken, ’’ the folly of the treatment is apparent. 
For even if we should grant the ultimate effectiveness of the 
remedies, there would be plenty of time for death and resurrec- 
tion to intervene and leave the remedy unnecessary. 

Such is precisely what is happening. We are in the very 
midst of a revolution, and already the results are beginning to 
appear. There is not the slightest probability that the position 
of capital as opposed to organized labor can succeed. The state- 
ment of the Pullman Company that it would manage its own 
business and settle its own labor disputes—not by conciliation or 
arbitration, but by personal dealing with each individual—is a 
statement of what is, and what will not hereafter be, possible. 
From this day organized labor must have a standing in court be- 
side the corporation, and the relation of capital and labor must 
come within the purview of judicial adjustment. 

It is said the recent overthrow of the Democratic party was 
due to hard times and a bad tariff law. Time will reveal the 
fact that the open, avowed cooperation of the executive with the 
railroads in suppressing the Chicago strike (whether justifiable 
under the Constitution or not) and the aggressive position of the 
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attorney-general, had much to do with Democratic defeat. The 
wage-earner has at last decided that he must vote for himself. 
There is no doubt in the mind of any man that if the wage-earn- 
ers should vote together there would be scarcely a vestige of the 
old parties in power in 1900. The result will be evident. If 
one has any doubt as to the possibility of such a revolution let 
him compare the political map of 1890 with that of 1894. 

Again, the wage-earner is coming to believe that there is an- 
other way up than to pull some one down. In the place of the 
trade-union, which partakes of the nature of a monopoly, the 
brotherhood is making a place for itself. That is Fraternity. 

Again, people are coming to feel that if every man would see 
that his neighbor is not in want, there would be plenty for all. 
Such is the coming spirit of Christian socialism—the return of 
Christianity from theology and dogma to Christ. That is Altruism. 

Again, people are coming to understand that what is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business, and that the only way 
clean government, clean officials, and an honest vote can be had 
is to organize and work. The overthrow of Tammany and the 
results accomplished by good government clubs bespeak the 
purpose and determination of the people. This is Citizenship. 

Again, all over this land people are organizing for the study 
of economics and politics. The benefit of such organization and 
education cannot be even guessed at. The American Institute 
of Civics, the many Chautauqua Circles, the university exten- 
sion classes, and above all the vigor with which economics and 
politics are being studied by thousands of labor organizations, 
through the instrumentality of public meetings and a well sup- 
ported and well edited labor press will not be measured by the 
progress of a single generation. This is Patriotism. 

These constitute the chief reasons why the republic may en- 
dure. The republic will endure because a revolution is no 
longer a social cataclysm. Revolutions will follow one after an- 
other ; and revolution is always evolution, because the moving 
spirit is fraternity, altruism, citizenship, and patriotism, per- 
meating and leavening the masses. 

WILLIAM MACOMBER. 








WHAT THE CITIZEN OWES THE STATE. 
BY L. W. KEPLINGER, ESQ. 


HE first duty of the American citizen is to be a politician. 
Each form of government has its peculiar drawbacks and 
sources of weakness. In a government like ours a conspic- 
uous example is found in the disinclination among the better 
classes to take part in politics. At the same time the lower ele- 
ments are everywhere noisily and aggressively active. As a 
rule, the less a man inclines to use soap, the more certain he is 
to vote. The great unwashed—those who remain so from choice 
—always vote. Of course, it is not to be expected that those 
who earn their bread by the sweat of the brow can appear every 
morning arrayed in white linen and button-hole bouquets, 
neither is the fact overlooked that the chief source of danger to 
the republic is found among those who wear immaculate fronts 
the year round. At the same time the fact remains that the 
lower half of society is most active in politics. 

Again, in every community, and especially in large cities, 
there are certain avocations and callings whose very existence 
depends upon the non-enforcement, or lax enforcement, of the 
law. The influence in politics of those engaged in these callings 
is necessarily pernicious to the last degree. They have an inter- 
est which is vital, personal, and pecuniary. Whoever else may 
be apathetic, they will be vigilant. Men stir themselves when 
their craft is in danger. They can afford to spend money freely, 
because they expect prompt money returns, and in the baser 
elements they find willing instruments. Nor does their baneful 
influence stop with the primary or the election. In all that per- 
tains to politics they are always and everywhere corrupting and 
corrupt. The man engaged in violating the law for a living is a 
fool if he omits to buy governors and legislators, or bribe jurors 
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and witnesses, if in his power to do so, and those engaged in 
those callings are not fools. 

To be vigorously governed and controlled is the only legiti 
mate use that can be made of these objectionable elements, and 
there can be no government worthy of the name where they are 
suffered to usurp higher functions. 

The active support of those closely in touch with the law- 
breaking elements raises a strong presumption against any can- 
didate. Judge the man by his company, and the candidate by 
the crowd that rallies to his support. In every community 
there are men the mere mention of whose names is suggestive of 
‘rake off”? and ‘‘boodle.’’ Their opposition to a candidate 
should insure his success ; their active support should be fatal. 

No candidate who would be indebted to violators of the law 
for his election should ever be given the opportunity to take the 
oath of office. What farce is more pitiable than to see a man 
taking the oath of office who owes his election to the support of 
men who make their living by violating the very law he swears 


to support? What can be expected from a party that looks to a 
sale of indulgences for its campaign fund? Do men gather figs 
from thistles ? 


The successful candidate who courts the law-breaker before 
election will cater to the law-breaker after election. No man 
should be elected who will wink at the law’s violation, and no 
official should be reélected who has doneso. Every law should 
be enforced or repealed. If the people do not wish any particu- 
lar law to be enforced, a repeal of such law is the only evidence 
of the fact that any official has any business to consider. 

Fourth-of- July orators to the contrary, popular government is 
still an experiment. Unless the attempt we are now making is 
to prove the failure its enemies predict, the great body of the peo- | 
ple must be roused to the necessity of taking part in politics, | 
and especially so in municipal affairs. A great majority of the | 
people have no political ambition, and by no possibility can the | 
greater portion of them ever hold office. This fact by no means | 
justifies them in leaving everything pertaining to politics to of- 
fice-seekers, their friends, and employees. The controlling mo- 
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tive with the office-seeker is to get the office. A higher motive 
actuates those who have no political aspirations, and better re- 
sults may be expected when citizens of this class become active 
in politics. The evils referred to will never be remedied, and 
those obnoxious callings will never receive proper treatment, so 
long as the place-hunters are allowed to monopolize politics. 

The people should come to the front in politics, but not as of- 
fice-seekers. They should be on hand at the primary, and every 
candidate guilty of paying court to the law-breaking elements 
should be defeated, if not at the primary then at the polls. 

But is the citizen under no obligation of fealty to his party? 
Assuredly he is. Parties are the agencies through which the 
highest functions of citizenship are exercised. Though not pro- 
vided for in the Constitution, they are nevertheless essential ele- 
ments in the social fabric without which popular government 
would be impossible. Let every citizen identify himself with 
some party. If none exactly reflects his views, as may well be 
the case, if he be a man of any independence, let him act with the 
one that does so most nearly. Above all let him be on hand at 
the primary and see to it that the best men arenominated. But 
suppose the best man is not nominated. What then? Shall he 
bolt? That depends. There can be no government without 
parties, and there can be no party organization without party 
discipline. Good citizenship requires that very great deference 
should be shown to the official utterances of the party, both as 
to candidates and minor questions of policy. {The right to bolt 
is analogous to the right of revolution. | Whoever openly fights 
the nominee of his party should, as ifwere, take his life in his 
hands. He should be able to show beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the success of the candidate he opposes would be a party 
disgrace, if not a public calamity. Nevertheless the right to bolt 
will sometimes arise. Nay, more. (As long as the mere place- 
hunter is allowed a monopoly in the selection of candidates, the 
duty to bolt will sometimes —_ In view of the demoralizing 
and disintegrating influence of a party revolt, the movement 


of which this journal is the organ may be welcomed, because 
with its success the bolt will disappear. 
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It would serve no useful purpose to attempt to state with pre- 
cision the circumstances that will justify a bolt. The platform 
of American citizenship is broad. Men of every nationality and 
color, men of every creed, and men of no creed, are American 
citizens. ‘They all pay taxes and stand ready to follow the | 
American flag to the death if need be. No party that aspires to 
become national can exclude any citizen because of such differ- 
ences. Objections based on such grounds will not justify a 
member of a party in withholding his support from the regular 
party nominee. . 

Nor is it proposed to say to what extent a bolt may be justifi- 
able because of defects in character which in no way bear upon 
the discharge of the duties of the office to which the candidate 
aspires. Governments are made up of people as they are, not as} 
they should be. Ours is a government of imperfect people, by) 
imperfect people, and for imperfect people, and those wh 
lives have been most flawless do not always have the most prac+ 
tical sense. 

Bat there is a limit, and one case may be mentioned which is 
beyond endurance. However it may be in the domain of mor- 
als, there is a sin in politics for which there should be no for- 
giveness. The man who aspires to office should be free from 
the taint of official corruption. There are plenty of men to put 
in office without taking those thus tainted. The party must be 
taught that it cannot put such men forward with impunity. 

And this is not all. The men who act as ‘‘go-betweens,”’ the 
middle-men in the transaction, belong in the same category. 
And here a word of warning. Let no official ever delude him- 
self with the idea that he ever takes money guiltily without the 
fact being speedily known to all the world. The man who pays 
you the money knows your secret. The men who help make up 
the corruption fund know it. They all feel themselves outraged 
by you, and they omit no opportunity of avenging themselves 
by giving the facts to the world. Though they come on the 
stand and shelter themselves behind their privilege, or lie out of 
it, the sun will not set until they privately avow the truth and 
freely exhibit the documentary evidence of your guilt. Every 
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one you meet knows your guilt. They may treat you with 
courtesy, but they despise you none the less. 

Three hundred years ago Lord Bacon held the highest judicial 
position in England. He was England’s foremost man. He 
was convicted of bribery, imprisoned, and heavily fined, and 
forever debarred from holding office, because he accepted gifts 
from wealthy suitors who had cases before him. It was not 
claimed that his decisions in those cases were unrighteous or 
contrary to law. Not one of them was ever reversed. Never- 
‘theless the name of Bacon has descended and will continue to 
descend branded with infamy through succeeding generations, 
and for all time to come men will applaud the sturdy virtue of 
our English ancestors who established so high a standard of of- 
ficial integrity at so early a day. In the wholesomeness of its 
influence the conviction of Lord Bacon should be ranked side by 
side with the execution of Charles I. We insist that democratic 
America shall not to-day lower the standard established by 
monarchical England three centuries ago. 

Of course the avowal of such sentiments will elicit sneers from 
certain quarters. They call you ‘“‘holier than thou’’ fellows, 
‘‘goody-goody people,’”’ a ‘“‘lot of preachers,’’ ‘‘impracticables 
and cranks’’ who propose to run ‘‘Sunday-school politics.’’ 
No, gentlemen, nothing of the kind. We recognize the fact that 
the time for the reign of the saints on earth has not yet come. 
We do not expect holiness in office. We ask only the ordinary, 
every-day, commonest kind of decency. We insist that votes 
shall not be a matter of merchandise, either at the primary, the 
polls, or in the legislative halls. We insist that official position 
shall not be a perch from which to pilfer from upper shelves 
that are beyond the reach of the private citizen thief. Above 
all, we demand that money shall not be received as the priee of 
official action or non-action. d 

We are not visionaries and sentimentalists, and this is not a 
matter of sentiment. It is a question of self-preservation. If 
the time should come when corrupt methods in politics and 
corrupt practices in office are looked upon generally with the 
same indifference they are looked upon in certain localities, the 
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end of popular government is near at hand, and the sooner the 
end comes the better for all concerned. 

There are some who say, ‘‘ What’s the use, they all do it, ”’ 
and some actually pretend to say that legislators generally take 
money from corporations and individuals who are especially in- 
terested in matters before the legislature. This attempt to ex- 
cuse and palliate official venality by asserting its universality, 
is on a par with that other libel on humanity which embodies 
itself in the expression ‘‘every one has his price.’’ 

Human nature is much the same in all ages. The time never 
was when there were not men willing to sacrifice life itself for 
the sake of honor. If such time ever should come, then wel- 
come chaos. When the world wants martyrs they will be forth- 
coming, and when any community is in dead earnest to find men 
of integrity to place in office, it will find them. The supply of 
virtue in any community will always equal the demand. If we 
have been put to shame by our officials in the past, it was 
merely because the stream could not rise above its source. To 


look the truth squarely in the face is the only way to find a 
remedy. Let us look the truth in the face. 


L. W. KEPLINGER. 





CIVICS: A SCIENCE FOR CITIZENS, AND A CREED FOR 
PATRIOTS. 


BY HENRY RANDALL WAITE, PH.D. 


NEW word added to the language calls for definition. 

That it is admitted into the realm of common speech at all 
is proof of its raison d’étre. When the lexicographer solemnly 
enrolls it as a member of the great army which ‘‘moves at 
mind’s command’’ and over which every man is a general, it 
may be believed that it has come to stay. Civics has ten years 
to its credit, but has not yet wholly cast off the infant ornamen- 
tation of quotation marks. Such inquiries as ‘‘What does it 
mean ?’’ and ‘‘What is its scope?’’ have yet to be answered. 
Having stood sponsor at its birth, the writer is asked to make 
answer. 


Civics may be technically defined as a science ; and it can also 
be regarded as standing for certain ideas which may entitle it to 
be regarded as a synonym for ‘‘ The Patriot’s Creed.’’ Its sig- 
nificance, and the scope of its field as a science, I have already 
attempted to outline in a cyclopedia article, from which I ven- 
ture to quote as follows: 


CIVICS AS A SCIENCE. 

Civics—(L. Civis—A Citizen)—“ The body of knowledge, or science, 
which devotes itself to the consideration of citizenship relations, includ- 
ing the reciprocal relations of government and citizenship. Civics 
seeks to properly codrdinate, as parts of an integral science, the essential 
truths with which the citizen must be familiar in order to the 
best use of his powers and privileges. It includes, I., EruHics: De- 
fined by E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL. D. (President Brown Uni- 
versity), of the faculty of the Institute, as ‘The Doctrine of Duties in 
Society * ; in other words, the study and setting forth of the conditions 
in human character which are essential to the welfare of the citizen, so- 
ciety, and government. As right character is the natural source of 
right action, the science of civics first concerns itself with the facts 
which underlie and account for these essential characteristics of the 
good citizen. In order that a citizen may be qualified to act the part of 
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an intelligent juror in all affairs submitted to the decision of the suf- 
frage it is essential that he be adequately informed as to other facts in 
civics, as follows: II. Civit PoLiry: Governmental methods and 
machinery ; suffrage rights and obligations ; the qualifications and duties 
of public officials ; executive, legislative, and judicial affairs, and all 
other matters having relation to the orderly and proper administration 
of government. III. Law: The principles and facts of the law in ap- 
plications most directly involving the interests of society, and especially 
of the citizen and the government. IV. Economics: The principles 
or laws which explain or control,the production, distribution, and own- 
ership of that which constitutes, or is technically called, wealth ; facts 
relating to the development of natural resources, to manufactures, and 
to internal and foreign commerce ; questions of supply and demand, la- 
bor and capital ; and matters of like character, considered with reference 
to their effects upon the citizen, and in their relations to government. 
V. History: Collateral facts illustrative of tendencies and results, 
growing out of given conditions, considered in connection with ethics, 
civil polity, law, and economics. 

“Civics offers an opportunity for the exact differentiation of facts hith- 
erto confused, as within the scope of two or more of the sciences which 
it includes, and for corresponding exactness in deductions. It differs 
from what is called social science in general, or sociology, in confining 
itself to the consideration of sociological facts in their bearings on affairs 
of citizenship and government.”’ 


CIVICS AS ‘*THE PATRIOT’S CREED.”’ 


Patriotism, like religion, cannot exist and flourish without a 
basis in the thoughts of men represented by something in the 
way of acommon belief. Sentiments, unframed in any single set 
of articles commonly adopted, may represent the best ‘‘ Credo ”’ 
of the American citizen. But there is sometimes need of an 
effort to give expression to the true sentiments of patriotism as 
related to affairs which are of vital concern to the patriot. We 
are now, and have long been, in the midst of just such a time. 
Civies, by what it means, or ought to mean, in its practical bear- 
ings on affairs of citizenship, government, and social order, may 
properly be regarded asa title for the creed of patriots; and this 
creed, whatever else individual citizens may add to it, may be 
outlined something as follows : 

I believe that the establishment of right character in the in- 
dividual, and the supremacy of civic virtue in the collective life 
of the people, are the most imperative essentials in government 
by universal suffrage. 
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I believe that preparation for republican citizenship, in the 
home, in private institutions of learning, and in the schools, 
whose only warrant for support at the public cost is the neces- 
sity for such preparation, is not worthy to be regarded as com- 
plete or adequate when it does not include persistent, systematic, 
and conscientious provisions for the inculcation of the high prin- 
ciples, noble purposes, and worthy ideas, which are the abso- 
lutely necessary antecedents of true virtue in manhood, woman- 
hood, and citizenship. 

I believe that preparation for citizenship, in all of its stages, is 
also incomplete and inadequate, if it fails to include special and 
sufficient instruction as to the principles and methods of popular 
government, the significance and importance of citizenship privi- 
leges, and the necessity and nobility of wise, unselfish,and faith- 
ful efforts, by each, for the promotion of the highest good of all. 

I believe that the organized activities of American citizens, 
whether in the interests of business, philanthropy, religion, the 
diffusion of knowledge, or pleasure, should without exception be 
undertaken and carried on under the inspiration of, and with a 
purpose to maintain, a reverent and loyal regard for the noble 
ideas of true manhood, human brotherhood, and individual 
rights and responsibilities which are set forth in the charter of 
our republic and illustrated in the lives of its founders. 

I believe that citizenship is trusteeship ; and that no citizen 
can neglect or forbear the constant and faithful discharge of his 
sacred duties as a trustee of human rights and the welfare of his 
fellow-men living and unborn, without dishonor to himself and 
treason to his country and humanity. 

I believe that the voters of this republic, when they exercise 
their right of supreme sovereignty in the nomination and election 
of those who shall be intrusted with the administration of its 
affairs, from those of the school district to the national Congress, 
should be solely governed by the dictates of a noble patriotism, 
guided by an intelligent and impartial judgment; and that no 
one should be intrusted with the duties of public office whose 
honesty, good character, and general fitness for useful public serv- 
ice, can be successfully challenged. 
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I believe that while national political parties are an essential 
part of the machinery of popular government, their only valid 
purpose is to represent and give effect to the intelligent and 
honest convictions of citizens who differ in opinion as to the 
principles and methods which shall be employed in the con- 
duct of public affairs. But I believe that the devotion of a party 
to a policy which has relation wholly to questions of national 
concern, gives it no right to demand that its members, as a 
matter of party loyalty or party advantage, shall imperil the 
highest interests of the people in affairs of local government, by 
arraying its members in opposition to each other on occasions 
where every consideration of duty and patriotism demands that 
all good citizens shall act in union. And when any party lends 
itself to the accomplishment of unworthy ends, I believe that its 
claim upon the loyalty of good citizens, to the full extent of its 
offending, should be indignantly repudiated. I hold these opin- 
ions because I believe that parties and their leaders are intended 
to be servants and not masters or bosses; and that when they 


ignore this fact, they forfeit their claims to the allegiance of 
American freemen. 


I believe that in the adjudication of wrongs due to the exercise 
of selfish and unrighteous power, in whatever form manifest ; 
upon whomsoever the injustice falls ; whether honest industry in 
the person of employee or employer; upon worthy manhood, de- 
fenceless womanhood, or helpless childhood ; the court of final 
and also availing appeal is the tribunal represented by the suf- 
frage of intelligent, virtuous, humane, liberty-loving, and god- 
fearing citizens. Thus believing, I welcome and am glad to give 
aid to efforts calculated to enlighten and humanize public opin- 
ion, and thus to prepare the great court of last appeal—the 
voters of America—for the rendering of righteous decisions. 

I believe that a creed of the lips which is denied and dis- 
honored by the life, merits for its professor the contempt of his 
fellow-men ; and that the creed of a true patriot, like that of a 
man of true piety, will control his every act as a citizen, and 
direct all of his energies to the promotion of the highest welfare 
of his country and his fellow-men. 

HENRY RANDALL WAITE. 





THE MOHONK CONFERENCES. 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


N O MOVEMENT of modern times is more completely typi- 
cal of the spirit of the age, that highest spirit which, 
over all the failings and crimes of the nineteenth century is des- 
tined to write itself deeply upon history as an evidence of moral, 
even of spiritual development, than the Mohonk Conferences. 

There are in this decade as many guilds, unions, societies, and 
combinations under different names as there are classes of work- 
ers. Together with some evil results there has come through 
these associations a gain in strength in many directions, and they 
are, unquestionably, securing to their members greater technical 
grasp of subject, or of mechanism, and deepening with a grav- 
ing tool the hitherto lightly sketched lines of specialism. 

But the Mohonk Conferences are nothing of this kind. For, 
so far from emphasizing the special, they reach out to the uni- 
versal in that they strive to benefit humanity and not an order 
or a business, nor are they instituted to promote the financial, 
social, intellectual, or moral gain of the members, and if they 
contribute to their spiritual welfare, it is by that law of gain to 
him who seeks the highest. So far, then, from any emphasis 
upon guild or order, these conferences are one form of that an- 
swer yet to be universal, the answer to that first-recorded, far- 
reaching question that man asked of his Maker, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’’ It looks as if from generation to generation 
the ages had bent their forces upon man to bring from him in 
place of this defiant question the reverent answer. 

The conference held at Lake Mohonk the 10th, 11th, and 12th 
of October, 1894, was the twelfth and the largest of these 
annual gatherings, there being two hundred invited guests, 
members of the conference, and one hundred and fifty guests of 
the house. At the opening session Mr. Smiley gave a few rem- 
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iniscences of the earlier conferences. He told how, being upon 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, he had found that there was 
not time to discuss with the care that was needed the questions that 
came before them ; he saw also what excellent results had come 
from a three days’ meeting and ta!k once held at the West, and yet 
that there was much left unsaid. ‘‘Come to my house,’”’ he had 
said to the commissioners and to others at work in the cause, or 
interested in it and able to serve it by their counsels, ‘‘ come to 
my house, and stay a week and talk over this Indian matter.” 
The busy men had accepted the invitation for one half this time, 
three days; and thus the first Mohonk Conference had come 
about. 

And from that first year there has gathered every year, at the 
invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Smiley, the Indian Conference at 
Lake Mohonk House by the side of this beautiful lake in the 
heart of this mountain above the mountains. The great hotel 
in most picturesque and charming fashion climbs over the rocks 
by the lake on the one hand and on the other rears itself near 
the great trees from which the lawn slopes down into the valley, 
while its windows everywhere look out upon magnificent 
mountain scenery. 

The psalm—the one hundred and third,—the prayer, and that 
beautiful hymn, “‘He Leadeth Me,’’ with which the confer- 
ence of 1894 opened gave the spirit of all the conferences, which 
have been endeavors under divine guidance to get at the true 
reading of human justice. 

And for this purpose have met thus from year to year many 
men (and women) of many minds, presenting each his or her 
own view of the way in which the Indian problem was to be 
solved. But over all these discussions full of the zeal of the 
speakers ruled the spirit of amity. And if this spirit would not 
at all times have proved strong enough in its essence, it has also 
ruled here embodied in the persons of Mr. and Mrs. Smiley, who 
have inherited the spirit which was breathed into that early 
Quaker, John Woolman, that apostle of human freedom, and 
which one hundred and a score of years before had sent him on 
his mission through the wilds of Pennsylvania to the Indians at 
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the town of Wehaloosing. ‘‘Love was the first motive,’’ says 
John Woolman in explaining this mission, ‘‘and thence a con- 
cern arose to spend some time with the Indians that I might feel 
and understand their life and the spirit they live in, if haply I 
might receive some instruction from them or they might be in 
any degree helped forward by my following the leadings of truth 
among them.’’ ‘In conversation with them by an interpreter, 
as. also by observations on their countenances and conduct,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘I believed some of them were measurably acquainted 
with that divine power which subjects the rough and froward 
will of the creature.’’ 

This has been the attitude of the Friends toward the Indians ; 
this is the spirit that convoked the Mohonk Conference. 

It was from Bucks County that in the summer of 1763 John 
Woolman, after having laid the matter before the General Spring 
Meeting of Friends and secured their approval, started upon his 
message of peace to the Indians, going through a country where 
traveling was ‘‘ perilous’’ on account of an Indian war which it 


seemed was about to break out there. 


By one of those strange coincidences of history it was into 
Bucks County that in the spring of 1881 Captain Pratt took his 
first two Indian boys to begin the outing system, the purpose of 
which is to restore the Indian to his full birthright, that of shar- 
ing the country with us. And so, it is very fitting that Friend 
and soldier should stand side by side at the Mohonk Conference. 

Here have, indeed, ranged all differences of opinion and of 
method. For in 1883, when the first conference was held, Indian 
affairs were not in their present progressive state. The Carlisle 
school was four years old, and there were in addition three gov- 
ernment Indian Training schools, those at Forest Grove (now 
Chemawa), Genoa, and Chilocco, besides the Indian contingent 
at Hampton and the Santee Normal Training School. The Com- 
missioner’s Report of 1894 gives twenty non-reservation training 
schools with an average attendance of 3,609. Almost equal 
progress has been made upon many other lines of the Indian 
work. 

Bat in 1883 things now accomplished were yet untried. In 
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the conferences of those earlier days, much more than now, 
‘‘some cried one thing and some another.’’ ‘‘Down with the 
reservations !’’ came the shout like the trumpet peal of Joshua 
encircling the doomed Jericho. And this alternated with wail- 
ings at the sufferings that this downfall would entail. Every 
side had its hearing. The conference had not met with its plat- 
form written. ‘‘I have been surprised to see how you differ, 
and how you agree to differ,’ said Prof. J. H. Gilmore of the 
University of Rochester to the conference of 1893. ‘‘ Here are 
the advocates of government schools; and every one says, Amen, 
the more, the better. And, then, there are advocates of indus- 
trial schools ; and you agree to that. And, when Captain Pratt 
develops his idea of planting those schools here and scattering 
their pupils throughout the East, every one says, Amen. Then 
General Howard insisted that the main idea was that the Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus Christ must reach the human heart; and to this 
plea for distinctively Christian schools you still cried, Amen. It 
is wonderful—this diversity of opinion and yet unity of purpose. 
Under the influence of the overruling spirit of God, men and 
women of strong mind and will can work in harmony. As Mil- 
ton says in his ‘ Areopagitica,’ ‘ Differences of opinion need not 
interrupt the unity of the spirit, if we can find within us the 
bond of peace.’ ”’ 

No; for light spiritual, like the physical, comes not only direct 
from the sun, but also by reflection, by refraction even, and in 
every phase helps to illumine the world. 

It was really true, however, that at that time among sects and 
workers there was real conflict, not of opinion only, but of action, 
and that everywhere the work was impeded by it. Yet all the 
workers loved their work ; all wanted the Indian to be saved. 

To a constructive mind everything is material for building 
into form and definiteness. To Mr. Smiley, capable of planning 
and carrying through large projects, of making successful com- 
binations where other men would fail in them, it was plain that 
this Indian work needed building up into coherence, into unity 
of purpose. It bristled with wasted strength that might be 
turned to good use, that might be built into symmetry and power, 
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if one knew how. Mr. Smiley was the man who knew how. 
‘*Come to my house and talk it over,’’ he said to the workers 
and the thinkers. And then at the conference he added this, 
that while the largest opportunity would be allowed in the ex- 
pression of opinion, he hoped they would arrive at some harmo- 
nious conclusion; the influence of the conference depended on 
the unity of action. 

Here was the peacemaker awake to all the constructive power 
of ‘unity of action.”’ 

This is why the platforms of these Mohonk Conferences have 
from the first had so much influence in shaping the action of 
the government. No administration could say of it, “‘It is the 
platform of a party, political or sectarian,’’ or, ‘‘ It is the whim 
of acrank.’’ No; it was built up of the composite wisdom of 
Indian workers and thinkers. Thus far year by year have the 
leaders of the Indian work gone, solidly, as a whole. Thus far 
could the government safely follow in the assurance that the 
platform had borne the weight of charge and counter-charge of 
contending theories, and had been tested by a skilful builder. 

And thus by the constructive method, by using this one’s ex- 
perience and that one’s observation, and another’s narrative of 
facts, and another’s judgment welded together in the glow of a 
common purpose, there has been built up year by year a stronger 
and a larger platform, until the Indian problem has at last be- 
come—what ? 

It was noticeable how at the last conference the strength of 
the convention was united upon the taking off of disabilities. 
One after another the things which had made this Indian prob- 
lem so very crooked at once were cited and lifted away in the 
discussions of the convention, until in the platform of the Mo- 
honk Conference of 1894 we find this assertion: ‘‘ This confer- 
ence regards it as settled that the Indian is to be treated asa 
man and ought to be put on the footing of other men.”’ 

‘¢ The Indian is to be treated as a man and ought to be put on the 
footing of other men.’? The sentence should be written in golden 
capitals. 

And thus it is proved that all classes of Indian workers and 
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thinkers have united in declaring that that great interrogation 
point which we have called ‘“‘the Indian problem’”’ has turned 
out to be—an Indian man who has been backsaddled out of all 
recognition. But now that at last he is getting straightened up, 
we are beginning to find him quite a shapely fellow, and to see 
that after a time, and not so long a time, either, even the stoop 
induced by our burdens—not burdens of work, but the heavier 
burdens of idleness and of disabilities political, intellectual, 
moral, social—will by judicious and healthful exercise be gone. 
The strength of the Mohonk platform is not in its mere state- 
ment of a fact concerning the Indian which from the days of 
John Woolman, and before, many persons of all sects and opin- 
ions have believed ; but in fulminating this belief as a shaft 
hurled against the already tottering policy of selfishness and 
fraud that has been constantly imposing these burdens upon In- 
dian manhood, to crush him, since it would not intimidate him. 
This is the platform of the Mohonk Conference of 1894 : 
To recapitulate we ask : 


I. That the five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory be persuaded 
to accept a territorial government. 

II. That laws be modified so as to render it impossible for the Indians 
to sell or lease their lands only by permission of a judge of the United 
States District Court. 

III. That as far as possible work and markets be provided for Indians 
by organizations and individuals, and that rations and annuities be 
stopped as rapidly as a proper equivalent is provided. 

IV. That provision be made by law for meeting from Indian funds 
the expenses of local improvements and taxes which would naturally 
fall on Indians now made untaxable by law. 

V. That the duties, powers, and duration of office of Superintendent 
of Indian Schools be defined by law and his salary be made adequate. 

Vt. That the spirit of the civil service reform should be applied in 
the appointment of Indian agents as well as of other officials. 

VII. That larger appropriations be made to enforce law in Alaska 
and also to provide reindeer for the natives. 

VIII. That the work of transition be expedited by discontinuing 
some of the Indian agencies and introducing the district school system 
among the Indians, while we look forward to the eventual abolition of 
the Indian bureau and the relegation of Indian schools to the care of 
the individual states. 

IX. That all religious bodies now receiving government aid for con- 
tract schools follow the example of other denominations by withdraw- 
ing their requests for such aid. 
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X. That the religious bodies redouble their effort in distinctively re- 
ligious and moral work on behalf of the Indians. 


With reservations going, with education coming faster and 
faster, with Indians being brought more and more under our own 
laws, with the necessity of their getting into work and their de- 
sire to do this (among the same class that are industrious with 
us) growing clearer every day, with the united decision of In- 
dian workers and thinkers from-all parts and of all opinions 
that “‘THE INDIAN OUGHT TO BE PUT ON THE FOOTING 
OF OTHER MEN,” and such action as will tend toward putting 
him there—with all these needs and inspirations, why don’t we 
take hold and HELP TO PUT HIM THERE? There is not an 
American or Christian, not one believer in good government 
throughout the land, who has not a personal concern in this 
matter. 

Why will not every one say the word and do the thing needed, 
whatever this may be, to take his part in the work? 

In this way the great purpose of the Mohonk Conferences will 


be accomplished and a public feeling and a helpfulness be 
aroused which by its unity and power will build up into beauty 
the ruins wrought by national—and by individual—greed and 
wrong, and which in restoring to the Indian his land again by 
sharing it with him, will also pay as interest on our debt to him 
the mighty compensation of our Christian civilization. 

FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 
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Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
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American Magazine of Civics, 88 Park Row, New York. 


THE PROTECTION OF VIRTUE.—The awakening of public conscience 
in the matter of the moral delinquencies so long tolerated in official af- 
fairs, is being followed by needed attention to the social evils with 
which political evils are more or less closely related ; for it is undoubt- 
edly true that venality in politicsand government is always accom- 
panied by an increase in the most pernicious of social vices. Indeed, 
as evidenced by recent disclosures in New York, Chicago, Boston, and 
many other cities, venal politics finds one of its chief sources of sup- 
port and power in abhorrent alliances with the social pariahs who revel 
in the gains secured by pandering to vice in allits forms. It therefore 


follows that any permanent purification of politics must be accompanied 
by the uprooting of social evils. The disposition to wage relentless war 
on the chief of these evils is therefore one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times. It is a recognition of the basic truth which is placed first 
and always emphasized in the science of civics—the necessity of virtue 
in the citizen dominant in the mass as an essential to high success in 
popular government. 


THE SANCTITY OF WOMANHOOD.—It is unnecessary to adduce evi- 
dence in support of the statement that nothing is more essential to the 
highest interest of society and government than the maintenance of 
- that reverent regard for womanhood which is the best safeguard against 
the inroads of the vice which while now regarded as specially degrad- 
ing to woman, is in truth, and should be regarded, as equally degrading 
toman. Wherever and to the extent that this vice runs riot manhood 
government follows manhood on its way to certain degradation. All 
facts warrant the belief that as woman chiefly gives to the typical 
American home the power which makes it a fountain of influences for 
human ennoblement and blessing, just to the extent that womanhood 
is dragged down the homes, the people, and the institutions of our land 
will in the end suffer in character. There is little danger, therefore, of 
too much attention to the influences, represented by laws, or the want 
of laws, which are calculated to conflict with the maintenance of the 
highest standard of womanhood. 
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AGE OF CoNSENT LAws.—Among influences which are directly hos- 
tile to virtue, and therefore only promotive of vice, and that in its worst 
form, are the so-called ‘‘ Age of Consent Laws’’ which blacken the 
statute books by legalizing the dishonor of American girls, through per- 
mits issued to lecherous human beasts, the effect of which is to invite 
them, when the age limit has expired, to enter upon what is a veritable 
and horrible ‘‘ slaughter of innocents’’ of the age of ten years and up- 
ward. The following facts from a recent article in The Arena possess a 
significance to which no words can add. Under the heading ‘The 
Black List of States’? are grouped the several states, and the age in 
each established by statute when American girls can safely be robbed of 
their virtue by any male beast who can establish, whether true or not, 
and if true procured by whatever infamous means, the plea of “ con- 
sent.” 

Ten Years.—Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Twelve Years.—Kentucky, Louisiana, Texas, Wisconsin. 

Thirteen Years.—Iowa, New Hampshire, Utah. 

Fourteen Years.—Arizona, California, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Vermont, West 
Virginia. 

Fifteen Years.—Delaware, Montana. 

Sixteen Years.—Arkansas, Colorado, District of Columbia, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Washington. 

Seventeen Years.—Florida. 

LAWS IN THE INTEREST OF THE BROTHEL.—Helen H. Gardener, in 
advocating the raising of the limit to eighteen years, says she finds con- 
siderable difficulty in ‘‘arguing’’ the question. To her, there appears 
to be no room for argument, no reasonable ground for difference of 
opinion. A law placing the age below eighteen years, she says, is 
clearly in the interest of the brothel. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell writes: ‘‘To assume that a girl of fourteen or 
fifteen is not to be trusted in making a legal marriage, but that a girl of 
eleven or twelve is competent to understand and accept the consequences 
of an illegitimate connection, is a glaring absurdity, only to be accounted 
for by the different motives on which such action is based. No reason 
can be given for the low age of consent that would not tell equally upon 
every restriction on the freedom of minors. It is surely to the interest 
of the state that its girls should grow up to virtuouswomen. It cannot 
be its interest to facilitate the work of those who would compass de- 
struction, in order to increase the temptations to vice, already too power- 
ful, which surround young men.”’ 

WHAT THE SPIRIT OF REFORM DEMANDS.—Timidity is a barrier 
to individual and collective success. Mere sympathy does not avail 
unless action accompanies. Pitch in and fight is the demand of the 
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hour. ‘‘Coats off and at it’’ is the rude request of the spirit of reform. 
Kid gloves and white ties and faultless clothes count for naught so long 
as the fight is waged in the distance. People have lots of ‘‘ feeling’’ in 
these latter days. They ‘‘feel’’ upon vital questions, temperance legis- 
lation, city purification, evangelization of the masses, and all great 
movements in which the spirit of Jesus is profoundly present. They 
feel, but gloves will be soiled and boots befouled and possibly the body 
somewhat scarred in the real conflict. Away with the nonsense of 
sympathy. ‘ Feeling, like steam, is not worth a whistle if it is not 
used to move something.’’ Moral cowardice loves the rocking chair 
and the Havana cigar, but pure bravery takes feeling and sympathy 
and conviction and enthusiasm and belief and casting them into one 
mighty artillery of power, goes out upon the battle-field of reform, 
stands true under the blaze of the mid-day of victory, or the gloom of 
the midnight of despair, and fights, fights until the enemy recognizes 
the valor and persistency and conquering power of its opponent. This 
is feeling in action, feeling armed to the teeth, feeling that means some- 
thing, that boasts not, but does.—Baltimore Methodist. 

Good GOVERNMENT CLUBS vs. BAD APPOINTMENTS.—Effectually 
to accomplish the purpose implied by their title—that is, effectually to 
promote good government—the efforts of the good government clubs 
should not cease with the closing of the polls at elections. Such ceas- 
ing would leave half their work undone. After public officers have 
been chosen by the people at the polls, about the first and most impor- 
tant of their duties consists in the selection of subordinates by whom 
most of the work of the respective offices is done. Those subordinates 
are more numerous than the principal officers. They usually come into 
closer association with the public than do their official superiors, and 
the quality of the ‘‘government”’ at any time is largely dependent on 
the character of such subordinates. 

If it is essential to the promotion of good government that the records 
of candidates for elective offices should be scrutinized and compared by 
the good government clubs, it is at least equally essential that the rec- 
ords of candidates for appointive positions should be similarly scruti- 
nized and compared, and the influence of the clubs be brought to bear 
against the appointment of the unworthy. Such influence should be 
exerted either directly upon the appointing power, or indirectly— 
through public opinion—by the publication of such records with proper 
comments by the clubs, as in the cases of candidates for elective officers. 
Of course such procedure, in case of either elective or appointive officers, 
is not to be taken on frivolous grounds; but when the clubs confine 
their hostility to clearly unworthy candidates, very few appointing 
officers would dare invite the odium which would be sure to follow the 
appointment of a subordinate to whose clearly unworthy record the at- 
tention of such official superior, or the attention of the public, had been 
called, by such a body as the good government clubs. Even when an 
unworthy appointment is made without any prior announcement, the 
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emphatic protest of the clubs and the knowledge that such a protest 
would certainly follow unworthy appointments would exert a healthful 
deterrent effect on the appointing power.—Buffalo Courier. 

THE CLERICAL CITIZEN.—Under this heading the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger says of clergymen: ‘ As a body they stand foremost among the 
best educated portions of the community ; they are a singularly active 
and devoted set of men. Individually each one is influential in a circle 
of his own; as a mass they form avery host. Now it is neither pro- 
posed nor desired, nor indeed would it be tolerated, that, as a compact 
phalanx of churchmen, they should dominate the politics of the city. 
Nor is it for a moment to be thought of that from the pulpit or the altar 
they should make political speeches. In their respective churches they 
are set for moral and spiritual ends. And it were most unwise to raise 
any political issues in the purely ecclesiastical conference or assembly. 
But, as an individual, the man who is minister is debtor to the com- 
munity as every other citizen, and, what is more to the point, debtor up 
to the fullest measure of his ability. And here the question may be most 
fairly raised: If, to use the traditional saying of Nelson, ‘England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty,’ what may be honestly looked for from 
the clerical citizen by his fellows in the community ? 

“* He is the studious citizen. He may or may not be the best educated 
and trained man in the town or city, but he is, by reason of peculiar ad- 
vantages and surroundings, among the most studious. He watches the 
ebb and flow of current events, and has his mind set on great principles 
that underlie all honest administration of great trusts. He is the man who 
is most likely to have his attention arrested by use of office to secure un- 
fairly public funds, and he will be the man who ean easily recall the 
names of those who have connived at or cloaked these selfish and unfair 
dealings. What a force such a man may be when haughty and self- 
seeking leaders order a great community to accept their arbitrary dic- 
tates and meekly receive their subservient henchmen! The sturdy 
‘No’ of such a man may be the first clear note of defiance that rings 
through the city and announces the downfall of the tyrant, always a cra- 
ven at heart. 

‘The clerical citizen can be the revolutionary citizen. In the soul- 
stirring struggle of our forefathers for civil and national liberty the cleri- 
cal colonists were the foremost of revolutionaries. Who can forget 
Witherspoon? And who stands alone in the broad sweep of his glory 
in the Empire City to-day? It is a clerical citizen. At this hour, the 
air of our city is thick with rumors and allegations and fears of coming 
disaster to the fair fame of our great community. It is placarded through 
our streets that a selfish despotism has recklessly ordered its henchmen 
to give slavish obedience to its cynical commands. If there be even the 
beginnings of truth in this as yet unchallenged assertion, the time seems 
to be ripe for a civic Lexington beginning a war of independence that 
shall know its splendid Yorktown. If this battle is to be forced upon the 
community, shall the ministerial citizen not be in the front of the fray ? 
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“He ought certainly to be the citizen standing for good and trium- 
phant morals. If an hour comes when the ‘ten commandments are in 
the fight,’ when inspiring examples of hardy manliness are to be set be- 
fore our merchants, when the sacredness of the home life is to be empha- 
sized, when the growing youth of the city are to see exalted to places 
of trust and influence and determinant supremacy the worthy, and 
things that are pure and noble and of good repute are to be made our 
ideals, surely in such an hour the citizens whose very reason of special 
existence is the triumph of good public policy should be found the busi- 
est and most alert.’’ 

TRAINING PARENTS.—There has been a great deal said about “ train- 
ing up a child in the way he should go,” but very little, comparatively, 
about training parents. 

We do not employ teachers, plumbers, painters, or workmen of any 
sort, to do good work for us who have not been trained carefully for the 
work they are to do, but young people come together and are intrusted 
with the character building of the future generation, with the forming 
of the immortal souls of men and women, who have never given a 
thought to the matter, and who do not even know how to care for the 
bodies of the children that may be intrusted to them. 

The child that comes to the home, a new-born babe, is like clay in 
the hands of the potter, and will be molded into such manhood as the 
hands into which it falls are capable of molding it. It is imitative to 
an enormous degree, and has little reason. The parents are its models. 
Their example, first, and, secondly, their precepts guide it for good or 
ill ; and the whole life is colored to a greater or less extent by the hourly 
living of the parents to whom it has been intrusted. To girls there 
has come the blessing of the kindergarten training schools. These take 
up much more of training which is peculiarly adapted to mothers than 
those who have not thoroughly looked into the matter suppose. For 
girls, then, there may be a way opening whereby they shall become 
educated in the training of those committed to their care, but where is 
that institution that will train young men in a knowledge of the same 
thing ?—The Housekeeper. 


Goop WoRK IN THE FIELD oF Civics.—The Patria Club of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., one of the local branches of the A. I. C., has successfully 
brought together in efforts for the uplift in civic affairs everywhere 
needed citizens of all parties and creeds. ‘‘ Forefathers’ Day ’’ was made 
the occasion for a reunion of its members, with a banquet, and at the head 
of the board sat General Olney Arnold, with Governor Brown of Rhode 
Island and Hon. Curtis Guild of Boston on either hand, flanked by Rev. 
Dr. McGregor, ex-Governor Darling, Superintendent Gilman C. Fisher 
of the public schools, City Solicitor T. C. Barnfield, Rev. Father Kin- 
nerney, Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, Judge P. E. Tillinghast of the Supreme 
Court, Messrs. Tracey and Davis of the city council, and a large num- 
ber of other representative citizens of the industrial metropolis of Rhode 
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Island. The address of the occasion, which can only be referred to here, 
was made by Mr. Guild and was devoted to a definition of ‘‘ True Patriot- 
ism,’’ which was briefly described as ‘‘the passion which aims to serve 
and advance our country and maintain its laws and institutions in 
vigor and purity.”’ While according due value to the study and com- 
memoration of brilliant examples of patriotism in past history, includ- 
ing the much abused Fourth-of-July celebrations, Mr. Guild said: 
“Anything great, noble, truly valuable, requires persistent effort, labor, 
and often self-sacrifice to obtain. Honest government, the right men 
in the right place, the proper and just administration of government, 
cannot be obtained by mere talk; it requires personal effort, com- 
bined effort, example, the practice of the precepts we recommend 
and adherence to the principles of truth and honesty which 
we commend to others in our own actions.’? Governor Brown 
highly commended the organization because of the high service 
which it was rendering to the community, and Father Kinnerney, in 
the course of an eloquent address, said for a plain Irishman to attempt 
to tell New Englanders what patriotism is seemed to be something of 
a burlesque, but he would try and give his own impressions of the 
matter. After pronouncing a brief but impressive eulogy upon ex- 
Governor Littlefield, one of the founders of the club, he said : 

‘‘ Patriotism is loyalty to country, and loyalty to country is loyalty to 
God. God first, and patriotism afterwards. God blesses and conse- 
crates patriotism. 

‘¢ This is the anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. It 
is a strange thing for a Catholic to stand up here and laud the Pil- 
grim Fathers. ButIdo laud them. You, their children, cannot for- 
get them. You must honor them. They were true patriots. The 
voyage of the Mayflower was in the providence of God, as well as the 
voyage of the Santa Maria bearing Christopher Columbus to the New 
World. What were the Pilgrim Fathers? God-fearing men they were. 
We must admire their sincerity, their fidelity to conscience, their trust 
in an overruling Providence. Do we blame them because they were 
not of our way of thinking? Oh, no! they were the men for their times, 
and they laid the keel of the American ship of state. They taught 
manhood first, then the home, then the government of the town, then 
the state, then the Union. This generation ought to look back with 
pride to their history. They fulfilled all the duties of true patriotism. 

‘¢There are no people who are more grateful for American citizenship 
than those who come from the country where I was born. They know 
what tyranny is, and they come here willing to take the oath of alle- 
giance and proud to become American citizens. I believe this talk 
about religion interfering with a man’s citizenship is the merest sham. 
Religion does not unmake a citizen. If it is any form of Christianity 
it will make him a better citizen. 

“The Democratic party doesn’t own the Irish-American citizen and 
the Republican party ought not to—his conscience owns him, and his 
conscie nce should be in the direction of the public good. I was at the 
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convention at Baltimore and heard nothing said about demanding pub- 
lic money for the parochial schools. We were told, not ordered, to open 
parochial schools if we thought best, and the people demanded them. 
So we did open them. It is the people who rule the priest, not the 
priest the people. We are not opposed to the public schools, but we 
want our own schools because we want more religious instruction. We 
may be wrong, but if we are we pay the bills ourselves.”’ 

OssJEcT LEssons IN Civics.—The Pawtucket, R. I., Times devoted 
several columns to the inspiring addresses delivered at the late annual 
reunion of the members of the American Institute of Civics resident in 
that city. The giving to non-partisan and unselfish undertakings for 
the benefit of government and people as much or more attention than 
is bestowed by a multitude of newspapers on the details of some pru- 
rient scandal, is one worthy object lesson. Another such lesson, as 
indicated by the Times in a leading editorial relating to this meeting is 
the “‘ difference between the rational utterances of Governor Brown and 
Curtis Guild and the mad denunciations of rabid demagogues!’’ 
“The problem of our national wealth and happiness,” says the journal, 
“is contained in these words from Mr. Guild’s address: ‘The differ- 
ent sections of the country should not be antagonistic to each other; 
the farmers of the South should become better acquainted with the 
manufacturers of the North; the men of the West should become 
better acquainted with the men of the East, and sectional differences 
will disappear.’’’ Another worthy object lesson is that afforded in Paw- 
tucket, and in every other place where Democrats, Republicans, Prohi- 
bitionists, Protestants, Catholics, and Hebrews, as promoters of the 
ideas and aims of the national institution represented by THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF CIVICS, are found working in concord for the accomplish- 
ment of common and noble ends. 

NEw Civic ORGANIZATIONS.— The Daily Chronicle of San Francisco 
reports a meeting in that city, Jan. 3, at which plans were made for a 
crusade against vice and corruption, private and public, by the form- 
ation of the Civic Federation of San Francisco. The public conscience 
is to be energized and a combined effort made for good municipal gov- 
ernment. Some of the members of the association hint at the possibil- 
ity of a legislative committee similar in its scope to the Lexow organ- 
ization. They will seek to extirpate the dives, the side entrances, gam- 
bling, and all other corruption in the city. 

Representatives from a dozen different organizations were pres- 
ent at the meeting, among whom were: Charles C. Terrill, presi- 
dent of the Union for Practical Progress and of the Builders’ Ex- 
change ; Robert Currie, of the Builders’ Exchange ; General John Mc- 
Comb, of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ; Secre- 
tary Holbrook, of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals ; Secretary Frank B. Gibson, of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice ; Supervisor-elect Charles T. Gaden ; Rev. Herbert N. Bevier, of 
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the Memorial Presbyterian Church ; Rev. E. McClish, of Grace Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church ; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, of the Fourth Congrega- 
tional Church; Rev. J. Cumming Smith, of Trinity Presbyterian 
Church ; Rev. W. 8. Bovard, of Trinity Methodist Church ; Rev. Dr. E. 
R. Dille, of the Central Methodist Church ; Mrs. Rose M. French, of the 
Law and Order League, and D. Gilbert Dexter, of the First Congrega- 
tional Church. Rev. H. H. Wikoff was chosen chairman of the meet- 
ing, with Rev. W. 8. Bovard as secretary. 

CoMPULSORY VOTING.—The following act, prepared by Harris J. 
Chilton, is to be brought before the legislature of Pennsylvania. 

‘‘ Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the state of 
Pennsylvania, that it shall be compulsory upon every qualified voter 
of the state of Pennsylvania, to cast a ballot at each and every general 
election hereafter held in Philadelphia or any of the several counties 
of this state, according to law. 

“* Section 2. And, be it enacted, that it shall be the duty of the 
judges of election, at each and every general election hereafter held in 
this state, according to law, at the closing of the polls of said election, 
to examine the book containing the names of the said qualified voters, 
of their respective polling places, and to make a red mark under the 
name of each voter who has neglected to cast his ballot at said election ; 
and to have copied a true and correct list of names and addresses of all 
voters who failed to cast their ballots, as aforesaid; such copy to be 
signed by each judge and attested by the clerks, at each polling place, 
and to be transmitted by the returning judge, within the next succeed- 
ing ten days of said election, to the clerk of the Criminal Court of Phil- 
adelphia City, or clerk of the Circuit Court of the county in which 
said election was held. 

‘* Section 8. And, be it enacted, that it shall be the duty of the clerks 
of said courts, to immediately issue summons under the seal of the 
court, to be served by the sheriff upon said delinquent voter, command- 
ing him to appear in person before the court at its next sitting there- 
after, to show cause why the fine, hereinafter prescribed, shall not be 
imposed upon him for neglecting to cast his ballot at said election. 

‘Section 4. And, be it enacted, that it shall be the duty of the pre- 
siding judge of said court to hear the cause or excuse of said voter for 
his failure to cast his ballot at said election, and if he be unable to give 
such an excuse, under oath, as prescribed by Section 5 of this act, then 
said judge shall give judgment against said voter for the fine of $5.00 
(five dollars) and costs, to be collected as other fines and forfeitures are 
collected in this state. 

‘* Section 5. And, be it enacted, that every voter who violates Section 
1 (one) of this act shall be subject to the fine herein imposed, unless he 
can show to the satisfaction of the judge before whom his case is heard, 
that he was unable, by reason of sickness, or absence from the city, or 
county, wherein he is a qualified veter, at the time of the holding of 
said election, to cast his ballot at said election. 
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‘* Section 6. And, be it enacted, that if any qualified voter be ad- 
judged guilty of violating Section 1 of this act, his property to the 
amount of one hundred dollars shall be exempt from liability for said 
fine, and judgment. 

‘t Section 7. And, that it be enacted, that all fines collected under or 
by virtue of this act, shall go to the Public School Fund of Philadelphia 
City or of the county wherein said fine is imposed and collected. 

‘* Section & And, be it further enacted, that this act shall take effect 
from the date of its passage.’’ 

A QUESTION OF DEGRADATION.—The highly benevolent people who 
wish to establish the whipping-post in New York say that it is to be 
used only on wife-beaters and persons guilty of infamous crimes. 

They argue that these are so degraded already that the whipping-post 
cannot possibly degrade them further. 

No doubt that is true, but it does not meet the objection that such 
punishments are degrading. 

The percentage of criminals to the total population is so small in any 
event that the effect of punishment on them is the least part of the 
problem. If the wife-beater were branded ‘‘W. B.’’ in the forehead it 
would not degrade him perhaps, nor would it be more painful than th 
lash. But would it not degrade all who were directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible for the infliction of such a punishment? Would not a com- 
munity which could think of the use of the branding-iron or the knout 


without abhorrence be engaged in continually degrading itself to the 
level on which violence is combated only by greater and more formid- 
able violence? 

Education, moral force, the compelling power of the intellectual over 
the brutal—these save and elevate a community. Without these there 
is no hope in whips.—New York World. 


THE COLORADO WoMAN.—She has realized the dream of equal suf- 
frage, and in her use of the ballot has acquitted herself creditably in 
the esteem of all save those who voted on the other side; and their 
views are not impartial. It may be said, in truth, that she has evi- 
denced a patriotic, intelligent, and honest disposition to do her duty 
which augurs well for the future of the silver state. That her entrance 
into the arena of public affairs has brought decided reénforcement to 
the influences which represent civic virtue there can be no doubt. Now 
she has also a magazine which is owned, edited, and controlled by her- 
self, and devoted to her own interests, which are to be regarded also as 
the interests of Colorado. Its title is The Colorado Woman. Its ed- 
itor is Grace Espy Patton, it is published in Denver, and its crowning 
purpose is to be an ‘organ of good government.’’ THE MAGAZINE oF 
Crvics, also a promoter of good government, welcomes the Colorado 
woman, collectively and individually, to the fellowship established by 
acommon purpose. The Institute of Civics also greets her, and will 
be glad to give her, with the noble women of other states who have 
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not yet ‘‘come to their heritage,’’ a place in its councils. With or with- 
out the right of suffrage, in the national activities for the uplift of cit- 
izenship which the Institute represents, no citizens can accomplish 
more or better results than American women. 

UsEFUL WORK FOR WOMEN.—Apropos of the foregoing paragraph, 
it may be said that opportunities for widely extended usefulness are 
everywhere open to women through codperation with the Institute of 
Civics. They may improve these opportunities, as individuals or as 
organizations, by welcome codéperation in many ways concerning which 
the officers of the Institute will gladly inform them. Local organiza- 
tions of women, devoted wholly or in part to the promotion of civic 
and social reforms, may become auxiliaries of the Institute without 
change of name or change in objects other than increased devotion to 
the activities essential to the upbuilding of a citizenship based on 
virtue, intelligence, and true patriotism ; and a corresponding increase 
in the solidity and power of all organizations which seek this noble end. 

Goop CITIZENSHIP VOLUNTEERS.—Letters full of encouragement are 
continually received from those who have been led to enter the mem- 
bership of the Institute of Civics for the purpose of codperating in 
efforts to maintain a permanent, non-partisan, national institution de- 
voted to the sole purpose of everywhere promoting and giving power to 
the influences which must of necessity prepare the way for good citi- 
zenship, good government, and right social order. J. J. Burnett, of 
Spartansburg, S. C., writes: 

‘‘ From the time when the first number of THE AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE OF CIvIcs came to me, I have been especially interested in the 
objects of the Institute, and should count myself happy if in any way 
I may be able to further its aims. The work you have undertaken is 
great and to my mind of paramount importance ; and at no time has 
there been greater need for it.” * * * Others write as follows: 

‘Tt will be anly through careful and diligent work that any changes 
will be effected in the way of righting existing public evils. I shall 
be willing to assist you in any and all work you may attempt.’’—Zrnest 
Weyand, Colusa, Cal. . . . ‘*I am most heartily in accord with 
the work you have undertaken and recognizing the important charac- 
ter of the same, I shall be pleased to do all I can toaid you. Permit 
me to assure you that whenever and wherever I can render any aid I 
will do so.”’— William S. Small, Chattanooga, Tenn. . . . ‘This 
movement is in the right direction. I feel strongly constrained to 
codperate with you so far as I may be able, especially in view of popu- 
lar clamors and anarchistic tendencies even here in the free and equal— 
the truly American (will you allow me to say ?) West—or rather agricul- 
tural Northwest.’’—J. H. Cole, Miller, S. D. . . . ‘Allow me to 
express my appreciation of the honor conferred upon me through Mr. 
Bullock’s influence. While I have felt an interest in united effort for 
the encouragement of good citizenship, no active effort has ever been 
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put forth by me save in seeking to live as a good citizen, as was taught 
me by an honest and upright father.’’—John S. Shrum, Crawfordsville, 
Ind. . . . “Iam glad to accept membership in the Institute and 
hope that it will afford opportunity for me to do something to help in 
this most vital cause. I believe the question of good government should 
concern every citizen. I am interested in tariff, labor, immigration, 
financial, woman suffrage, and temperance questions; and the enact- 
ment of good, sound law and its strict enforcement. The growing ex- 
hibition of sickly sentiment along so many lines calls for action on the 
part of broad-minded, broad-gauged men, and [I feel it an honor to be 
associated in any way with the class of citizens who make up the rank 
and file of the American Institute of Civics.”’—Zzra R. Averill, St. 
Johns, Mich. . . . ‘*I am heartily insympathy with your institu- 
tion and hope to aid it.”"—Jra K. Alderman, Maryville, Mo. : 
Harris J. Chilton, Philadelphia, says: ‘‘I accept your invitation to 
become a member of the A. I. C., as I think such bodies are doing 
great good, the best result of all being the defeat of Tammany in New 
York City at the recent election.’’ In order to make such results per- 
manent and not spasmodic, Mr. Chilton recommends compulsory vot- 
ing at primaries and general elections as provided for by a bill the text 
of which is printed elsewhere. ‘‘ Money,’’ says Mr. Chilton, ‘is the 
lever which moves the world; and a small fine for neglecting to vote 
with provision for its collection except in cases of proper exemption, 
is the best way to make voters perform their duty.” 

If its propaganda, extending through nearly ten years and command- 
ing the codperation of leaders of public opinion in all large cities and 
many smaller towns in all the states, does not entitle the Institute of Civ- 
ics to all of the credit accorded in the following letter, it may justly claim 
at least a part of it. ‘‘I read with pleasure and instruction THE MaGa- 
ZINE OF Civics; I congratulate the Institute, and recognize that it is 
undoubtedly the great tap-root of the sturdy reform tree that has so 
grandly spread its branches ; and the work of the last elections should 
be a source of great delight to the institution in whose efficient work the 
germ of reform took root and through whose ministrations it has been 
cultivated into the broad sheltering tree which overspreads our cities, 
our state, and I hope, our land.’’—Edward W. Hooker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MILITARISM IN CIVIL ScHooLS—The renewal of the demand for mili- 
tary education in the public schools is made by people who mean as 
well as those who insist that the whipping-post should be revived. 
Both demands originate in the profound distrust of the people, in a be- 
lief that education and the ordinary processes of moral influence ex- 
erted under civil government are not sufficient to guard the holders of 
property from the acquisitiveness of those who have none. 

All these ideas belong to the Toryism of the eighteenth century in 
England and of the earlier part of the nineteenth in Germany. Such 
Tories are willing to trust nothing to the good-will of men for each other 
or to the progress of science. They want all power kept in the hands 
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of the ‘‘upper classes,’”’ and to that end they want the military idea 
made dominant in government. 

It will be unfortunate for America and for civilization if they are al- 
lowed to have their way in New York. Ourschools are essentially civil 
schools, maintained as the prop of civil government. If they are con- 
verted into military institutions then the American system must cease 
to be republican and become imperial. This would follow with a cer- 
tainty that is illustrated by the whole course of history. The military 
spirit cannot become dominant in the mind of any people without sup- 
planting the republican system with the imperial. 

If we need more military schools in New York let us have them as 
military schools for the training of the military class which is still nec- 
essary in spite of the advance of civilization. But let us keep that idea 
out of our civil institutions, and, above all, let us keep it out of the com- 
mon schools on which our civil institutions are based. 

THE WHIPPING-Post.—The proposition of Commodore Elbridge T. 
Gerry, of one of our societies for the prevention of cruelty, to revive the 
whipping-post in this state has been enthusiastically indorsed by the 
Public Health Section of the Academy of Medicine, and Senator 
O’Connor has submitted to the Senate a bill embodying it. 

Although doubtless well meant as a protest against the enervating in- 
fluences of modern civilization, and effective as far as it goes in a restor- 
ation of the obsolete cruelties of barbarous ages, this bill is crude and 
imperfect in its scope—a halting attempt to grapple with a great evil 
. which obviously needs strong remedies. 

Kind Commodore Gerry stops with a limit of merely forty lashes on 
the naked backs of certain classes of offenders. If we are going to try 
to cure crime with cruelty why limit it to flogging and to forty lashes ? 
Why not be thorough ? 

Citizens of New York have lately been favored with an exhibition of 
the celebrated collection of instruments of torture of the Nuremberg 
Museum, as well as of those of the reformatory at Elmira. The new 
opera of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter’’ teems with suggestions of antique pun- 
ishment, and China is very much in evidence with her cangues and 
other devices for inflicting cruelty on the cruel, for making ‘‘ the pun- 
ishment fit the crime.”’ 

If Commodore Gerry is consistent and has the courage of his convic- 
tions he will not rest content with his trivial and inadequate whipping- 
post. He will supplement his tentative suggestion by calling to his aid 
the resources of the past. He will give us not merely the knout, the 
eat, and the bastinado, but the ducking-stool and the pillory, the 
thumbscrew, the boot, the gauntlets and bilboes for ordinary criminals, 
and for extreme cases, such as resistance to an officer of the Gerry so- 
ciety, the rack, the wheel, the peine forte et dure, or even ‘‘something 
lingering in boiling oil.”’ 

If we are going to renounce civilization and return to savagery let us 
not stop half way. 
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